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INTRODUCTION 



Sometimes it is nice to get your name m the paper. When a-n editor says, 
"See if there is a story in it" and a reporter finds something interesting and 
positive, the subject of th^ story is proud to 'be mentioned. 

At the 39 {5yb3ic community college^fe m Illinois fascinating things happen . 
e^ery day. Offen those things get reported by Illinois newspapers and we get 
our names*in the paper. , ' • 

This book is a sampler ofjthose newspaper stories, written by men and 
women employed by newspapers. Each of these stories appearedJjL>an 
Illinois weiskly or daily newspaper some time during 1981. 

The doings at community colleges are so numerous and varied that one story 
can't do justice to campus hfe and the world of learning. But this sampkr 
gives you an idea of what is happening across the state at community col- 
leges. In it you will find that at their local communil^y colleges Illinoisans are 
learning everythmg'from auto mechanics to no-till farming, from prize- 
winning commercial cooking to baHet. 

• • ' ■ *' ■ ( 

Thi? colleges are involved in economic development and on-the-job trailing. 
They are.working with the handicapped and older citizens, with refugees and 
prison inrm^tes, with y}ie poor and middle and upper income students - all 
^with one^ilrpose', to make the State a better plactf to live and our people 
better individuals. 

/ * » 

Sample the following pages and you will find that good things' are happening 
at Illinois community colleges. We are proud to have our names in the paper 
and invite you to view us as others see us» 
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BELLEVILLE AREA CdLLEGE. Belleviile, Illinois, ^ountied 1946. 
People served annually in credit pourses: 14,332. 4 ^ 

PRESIDENT: Bruce Wissdie; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Patricia Bartsokas; 
BOARD MEMBERS: Robert Dintelman*h, Curt Eckert, Kenneth Fish, Elizabeth 
Jenner, Wayne Reynolds, Avery Schermer and Tamara Jones. « ^ 
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BALLET CLASSES 

BEING HELD AT BELLEViLLE 

Yelvington Publications^ October IS, 1981 ' • ^ . * 



Slowly, wj^li control, students 
bend, stretch and gracefully lift 
arms and legs. Tl^e soft strains oY 
classical music keep tmie for the 
pulling and stretching of muscles. 
The students are participating in 
ballet classes^ that are being held 
at Belleville Area College main 
campus for the first time this 
semester. 

• / 

Ballet was^first offeree! by 
Belleville Area College a year 
ago; but this fall is the first "time 
classes met lU a room complete 
with bars, mirrors and a special 
wooden mat. The room is parf of 
the newest vCing of the building, 
opened last spring. 
f 

Previously, classes met off cam- 
pus at^ a dance studnj owned 
and operated by instructor Pikti 
"Woods. ,1 

Woods, who dances with the 
Missouri Concert Ballet^ a re- 
gional company, said the classes 
have proved successful and ntxt 
semester an intermediate level 
class will be added. 

Each class begins with a warm-up 
at the exercise bar followed by 
stretching exercises. 

'*Tlie purpose of the bar is to 
develop strength, a straight back 
and an overall good posture,*' 
Woods said. 



After the warm up, the dancers 
move to the mat^wliere they 
learn specific steps that later are 
put into combiHation. 

*'Wc progress as ijuickly as the 
class wants to go," Woods ex- 
plained, "I grade the students on 
their individual progress, so each 
student has the chancje to de- 
velop on his own." ^ 

Altlfough the lack of training 
can make ballet frustrating fuf 
adults when they cannot always 
perform physically what tl^ey 
understand mentally. Woods said 
ballet gives a person a sense of 
accomplishment. It also is an , 
excellent overall exercise. 

Woods stressed that the*benefits 
of this exercise apply to men as, 
well as women. 

'*One time 'Sports Illustrated** 
did a survey on athletes, and 
ballet dancers were rated overall 
the best as far as conditioning 
and flexibility," she said. ''Ballet 
is a very good class for the total 
conditioning of an athlete." 

Exercise is the reason Susan 
Thompson, a physical educa- s-*^ 
tion major, and Marti Lamar, a 
|)hysical therapy major, enrolled 
in ballet. 

4 . 

"I've always been interested in 
ballet," Thompson commented. 
''It gives me a feeling of being so ^ 
free." 



Sharon Rasmusscn,,a student in 
pre-afchitecture, gains -mental 
and physical benefits from the 
class. 

''It puts you in a new perspective 
after you walk CHit of class," 
^ Rasmussen said. 'Mt keeps my 
body as well as my mind in tip- 
top shape." 

Mary Margaret Marrone, a-dance 
and theatre major, said that be- 
ing able to take the classes 
through the college makes study- 
ing ballet affordable. 

Another studant hopes fhe class 

will benefit* her in jier work. 

Christine Brewer, an opera singer 
. with the Opera Tlfeater of St. 
' Louis and the St. Louis sym- 

pho;iy, said: 

^( « 

"I'm taking the class for my 
staging. Hopefully I will gain 
more poise, and coordination 
on stage." ^ 



4. 
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BLACK HAWK COL LE<J^- Moline, lllmois. Founded 'l946. People served 
annually in credit courses: 19,290. 

PRESIDENT: Richard Puffer; BOARD ^:hAIRIVIAN: Janet Cartwright; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Ray Botch, Hannelore Huisman,, Dewey Nelsen, John Peterson, Otto* 
Schwefel, Lucius Vargas and Dean Craine. / * ' 
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BLACK HAWK 

hires; LABOR TEACHER 



,b^rudy Ring, Metro East, August 19, 1981 




Diane Hammon sa^s she is a^ 
causeorieiitcd pd^sOfi, and she's 
found a<job that aHqws her to , 
promote a cause. ^ 

A new coordinator MiLJabor * 
studies at BlackJJawk College, 
she'll be helping^to educate area 
^workers about the heritage, . 
' • rights and responsibilities of 
organized labor and how to 
become more effective union 
members. 

Haminon replaces Rick Koz 
lowski as coordijiator of the pro- 
gram: Kozlowski lias gone to 
Northern Illinois University, De- 
Kalb, to work oi^ a master's 
degree in lab^r <;ftTHipc. 



She had* grown up with a very 
different perception of corporate 
Ijfe, she said. **My father's a very 
fine person. He recognizes peo- 
ple's worth, so I 4jdn't grow up r 
with the idea that there was this 
dic^liotomy "between management 
and workers. It w^s one of these 
^ things I had to learn." 

She left GM in January 1980 and 
went 'to work full-time on a 
master's degree in labor and in- 
dustrial relations, at Michigan 
State. *At the same time, sne 
worked 'With the university's 
labor program Service; a non- 
credit educational program muclY 
Jikc the credit program she's 
inrHinAting nuu.. 



cation» first off, •is a motivator 
'because you start understanding 
what's happening and why .it's • 
happening and wliat to do about 
it," she said. 

/ *^ 
'it's basically (improving) aware- 
ness and giving tnehi tools to^ 
learn how to'chan^e the system." 

A change that^is fiecessary, sh.e 
saiH, IS jan increase iif democracy 
in the workplace. "Workers don't 
*have any say in how things^are 
going to be done," she said. 
^Workers' mput has never beer^ 
^important in the vast majority of 
workplaces.". * 
\ 

Also &hc & aid, the United States 



Haniinon, a native oT Lansing, 
Mich., said she has been attracted 
• to organized labor^for several 
years. ^ 

"I had been philisophically at 
tached to the^^Jjor mov(^ment 
throughout iny undergraduate- 
years, but it didn't^ cry staHize 
until I got out and worked. I 
Midn't come from i working class 
background." . 

The dan tyhfpn nf a (;pnp^a] 



That activity helped push licr 
toward her present career, she 
said, adding, "I^had wantecf 
*teach for years." She receive 
her master's degree last Marc 
and came to the Quad-Citie 
in id-July*. 

One of her responsibilities as- • 
labor studies coordinator will be 
recruiting union membcrs.for the 
classes. Sne said sheSvill spend a * 
lot of time attending their meet- 
a nd s o c ial event s and pre 




fteeds legislation reflating plant 
^losings and providing retraining 
for work<jrs displacea by these. 



She acknowledged that the po6u- ^ 
lar iniage of organized, labor. 8 ^ ; 
not^ecessdrily comphinentary ^ 
**People like to have scafiegoats," 
she said. 'They see people work- 
ing for major agricultural imple- 
ment dealers, tnaking good wages 
and benefits, and'blame them For 
i increases in prices. But that's not 
hjow it works." 



mg s y . 

senting a case for taking laoor 
education courses! ^ . " 

She also will attend«various* » 
special events related to l^bor, 
such as a recent local r^ly in ^ 
suppociiof (h^ air traffic control- 
lers* strike and a fally for jobs 
September 19 in Washington, 
D.C. She is on the committee for 
a prograhi on the impact of 
mUlti-najtional corporations, to 
be presentdd by local labor and 
religious groups later this year. 

She. probably will teach three 
classes this rail, she s^d, and is 
in charge of hiring part-time 
jnstructors for the otners. Ham-^ 
mon is a union member herself, 
belonging the the^merican 
J'ederation of Teachers. 



Motors executive, Hammon ma 
jored in pre law at Michigan 
State University, receiving a • 
. bachelor^'s deeree"iiuj[976. Then 
she went'to Plffladelphia tOwstudy 
criminal law.and eventually be 
caipe a criminal law paralegal. 

When she came back to Michigan ^ 
to look for work, she made the 
move that strengthened her ties 
to labor. Her legal background 
^ ^ qualified her to worC in labor re 
' lations, and she ^©ok such a 
position with Gerferal Motors in 
Flint, Micht 

t 

There she saw a great dichotomy 
between labor management, she 
said, with union workers and 
lower management personnel — 
like herself - far removed from 
. * co rporate decision>T1iaking. / 



"very few people arourfd me 
* realized the position they were 
,in,*' she said. *Thev thought 

they^^re part pCtne General- 
•Motors team. They didy*t realize 

how far they were from the pie 



Hammon aaid she thinks educa- 
tion in labor studies can help im- 
prove the lox of workers. *'Edu- 



T?lic general pubhc must realize, 
that unions are not the er^emy, ' 
she .said. Unions have helped * 
raise the standard of Uving'in the 
United^ States and bave been - 
active in supporting social pr^-. * 
grams, including those diat^'do" 
riot affect only unions, shis'said. - 

The^R^agah administration and ' 
the donservative movement . 
might makt the^ next few years 
dirficult for organized labor, but . 
liberal forces, are.mobilizing in 
Fespbnse^ she said. 

She said she' expects students in 
labor stu/jjies -tins year- to be 
mostly .union memoers, btit-the. - 
classes are uot resttictcd to them. 

don't know if there'll be, many 
wjio are jus t off-t h e-^tre ercuri- y 
OU3 types, bu\ I'd welcome - 
them,*',she said. . . ' , . 
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CITY COLLEGES 
OF CHJCAGO 



- Wright College 




CITY COUPGESGF CHICAGO. Ch icago. Illinqisi^ Founded 1911. 
People served annually in credit courses: 214,881. 

CHANCELLOR, Oscar Shabat. BOARD/^H^IVIAN. John T^or; BOARD 
MEMBERS. Dorothy Branch, Theo^lot^Jones, AndrevyJ^/lcGanrv Joseph Mee- 
gan, Eugene Moats, Arthur Vej^$<ftlez and Jack EDgUstfT^'^^^^ 
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''MR, CUB" SIGNS UP 



, sby Gtorge Holland, Lerner Newspipera, August 25, 1 981 



H^llof'Famer Ernie Banks, 
kno wn-as— ' 'Mister ' Cub " during^ 
* his baseball playing fiays, has 
enrolled at Trunian College for 
the fall semester. The popular 
athlete may have lost a 'step or 
two since his playing d^s ended 
a decade ago, but he hasn-'t lost 
any* of his well-knovm enthusi- 
asm. "You're never too old to 
learn," he said addiAg that "Tru- 
man College is -a fantastic place." 

Banks, on^ of ' 'Chicago's most 
popular citizens, »is row one of 
our town's most famous bankers. 
He's a vice president for com- 
n^ercial loans at the Bank of 
^Ravenswood, 1825 W. Lawrence 
Avenue. * » 

Banks will attend classes part- - 
time, workmg toward an associ- 
ate pf arts degree at the two-year 
college. He plans eventually to 
'yobtain a m^^ler's degree m 
Jjusiness ^adinmistration^ possibly 
at the^Uiiiversity of Chicago. 



Banks will contribute some of, his 
baseball expertise to the s6hool 
by working^ as a part-time assist- 
ant to base'ball coach Bill Rozich, 
and hopes he can find time to 
compete with, Truman's golf • 
team. He shoots in the 70s and 
holds a five handicap. "I want to 
succeed m two different sports," 
he saiS. "I'm shooting for the 
senior^ golf tournament next^ 
year." • ' ' ' 

Once a cotton picker m Dallas, 
Texas, Banks began his baseball- 
career with the Kansas O'ty 
Monarchs. The Cubs signed him 
^in 1953, one of the bes't^nioves ' 
*ever made by the team. He was 



the first black player for the 
Cubs, and he quickly became 
their most popular player with 
fans and teammates alike. His 
512 career home runs place 
Rim among the all-time great 
sluggers, and he was the jfirst arid 
only National League player to 
win back-tO'back mjost-valuable- 
player awards, in 1958 and J 959. 

Banks is enrolled through the 
Coopera tive Education hogram 
at Truman College, a program 
. directed to the student who is 
working in a j6b related to his 
field of study. 
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FOR\pR<CETA CENTER OPENING 
DOCmS TO ALL IN NEED Or^KlLLS 

by Carole A. C^irmichael, Chicago Tribu ne, August 9, 1981 




vocational training center, pre- 
viously available only to the 
e<ponomically disadvantaged in 
public imployment programs, is 
opening its doors to all city resi- 
dents in need of job skills. ^ 

XJShftJVil/iani 1^: Dawson Skill 
^Jte^TSMTt of the Chicago 
tjrb^n Skm Institute ^d City 
Colleges of Chicago, is offering 
'its programs^ fo interested candi- 
dates^^ 

itil, recently, explained Donald 
KT^tth, executive vice presi- 
aj^t of the center at 3901 
State 'Street, programs were of- 
fered' only toi participants .in 
Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CtTA) programs. . 

f 'We're reducing our CETA funding 
support of the program and est' 
panding our programs with tRe 
• ttaditional , funding support 
the City Colleges, "he said. 
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"This will allow us tq^^en up 
the program to people who are 
not CETA&li0ble but have a 
need for^^is training, '\ Smith 
jaid. 

The center dates ^ck to J 969, 
when programs were started to 
serve unemployed, underedu^ 
cated, and disadvantaged adnlts 
iii the stockyards area. The exo- 
dus of the meat packing industry 
had left many people unemploy- 
ed, with no training for other 
fields. 

Since then, the center and its 
programs have grown. Offerings 
now include licensed practical 
nursing, mechanics and other 
automotive specialties, eledtro- 
mechanics, ophthalmic assistant, 
combination jvelding, clerk-typ-' 
ist, word processing, legal and^ 
medical transcription, and mech- 
anical drjifting. 



"We wanted programs that grad- 
uates coula use to enter the job 
market and where there v/ould 
be ^ definite opportum^ to ad* 
vance, " Smith said. \ • 

"There v^as concerted effort not 
to offer programs that are dead- 
end and really don't have jobs\at 
the other end," he said. 

e 

When the programs were offered 
to CETA participants, a stipend 
was attached to the-^aining. 
However, in opening the pro- 
grams to the public, the stipend 
cannot be offered. 



"To offset the stipend ... the 
City Colleges Board of Trustees 
has designated the program as 
n<minition for Chicago resi- 
d^HL Smith said. However, 
th^^P a matenaJs fee, Smith 
said.W « 
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DANVILLE AREA COMMUNITY COLLEGE. Danville, Illinois, 
Founded 1946. J'eople served annually in credit courses: 7,199. 

.PRESIDENT: Ronald Lingle; BOARD CHAIRMAN: George Richards; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Nancy Bates. Richard Belto'n. Richard doyle, Michad Finkle, 
Edward Layden, Harry Stewart and Joe Nasados. » 
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DANVILLE HELPS INDUSTRY, 
BUSINESS FILL TRAINING VOIDS 



by Andi Davis, The Commercial News , April 13, 1981 



Computer-trammg, time-management 
and financial trends - Danville Area 
Commuruty College has long been 
involved in teaching courses to help 
adults improve skills. • 

However, workers and employers 
often need training in* a specific 
area in a hurry ■ something more 
specialized than a college course. 
Danville'Area Community College has 
stepped in to fill that need. 

The Danville Business and Economic 
Institute "opened" last fall, offering ' 
seminars and workshops to groups 
with specific needs. So far, the Insti- 
tute's crowning effort has been the , 
Economic Symposium, "y^/hich attract- 
ed 100" community leaders (o ijear 
three speakers discuss' the area's 
economy and ways of improving it. , 

The Symposium is npt the Insti- 
tute's only effort, nor it \h^ only 
one with potentially far-reaching re- 
sults, officials say. * ^ 

The Institute offers seminars, work- 
> shops and symposiums which are 
"tailor-made ' ' to any group requesting 
them - working to improve financial 
development ofbusmess, industry and 
organizations. So far, the response has 
been "astounding," according to Judy 
^K. Myers,}0oordmator of the Institute. 

Ideas for seminars come from all 
walks of life. Danville Area Commun- 
ity College president Joseph Borgen 
suggested the Ecoi^c^mic Symposium. 
Other persons from the community 
may have an idea for a program that is , 
just as worthwhile and important to a 
specific group, Mrs. Myers said. 

Danville College is taking a more 
active role m commuriity needs, 
according to Mrs. My^. "Dan- 
ville Area Community College is 
definitely taking a role ^of leader' 
ship," she said. 

The need for seminars and work- 
. shops has increased m recent years, 
Mrs. Myers said, largely- because of 
technology. 

The technology m some fields changes 
. 50 Rapidly, adults need courses to 

keep up and in some cases, catch up. 

''Technology is making it necessary for 

all of us to go back to school," she 
jaid. "Adults are realizing^ they have 

to con t'mue theireduCa tion. ' ' 

Seminars are geared to adults in- 
stead of the 18-and 19 -year olds 
who make up most of Danville Col- 
lege's full'time student population. 
"Adults are more goal-orien^d. They 
know what they want and bring some 
experience with them. " ' 



Workshops have been hela on business 
management, banking, and construe 
tion. A wi^e range of seminars is 
scheduled for upooming mofiths 
traffic transportation management, 
and accounting for "non-fmancial" 
managers. 

Subject matter, is not limited to 
industry or busmen management.. 
Mrs. Myers said. Any idea which 
can attract a group to a workshop is 
feasible, she said. The institute has 
sponsored seminars with as few as six 
participants, but she prefers' an average 
of about 15. 

The" flexibility of the program is its 
best asset, Mrs. Myers said. Ttograms 
can be developed for any groujd size, 
on any subject, in any location^in- 
cluding comjpany plants) and at any 
time. Some other "institutes" are tied 
down to a specific building or staff. 

The- l)anville Area Community College 
Institute will seek any speaker, includ- 
ing but not limited tolSanville College 
staff members. 

Lauhoff^rain Company executives 
participated in the first seminar 
orgaifced by the Institute. Bill Small, 
director of personnel, said 20 execu- 
tives attended eigh t two-hour sessions 
pn data processing for executives 

"It was really a happy marriage," 
said Small. Small had been con- 
sidering such a course to benefit 
himself and others on learning more 
about computers. This fall, Lauhoff 
decided to switch computers. Small 
cor^tacted a Danville College instructor 
he knew and learned the institute was 
just getting off the ground. 

"It Went over very well, it was very 
well accepted, " he said 

Dan Anderson, vice president of 
operations at the Palmer Ameri- 
can National Bank, is Institute chair- 
man of the Eastern Illinois Study 
Group* which provides continitng 
education for bank employees and 
officers. 

Members of the group decided to 
sponsor a program for bank execu- . 
tives. Recently, 79 executives from 
banks throughout the Danville Area 
Community College and Eastern Illi- 
nois Study Group ar^a attended a 
seminar at the Danville Country Club. 

"We were expecting about half that," 
Anderson said. 



Judy Kegley is treasurer at Leno- 
yer Sales and Service, Inc and vice 
president of the Danville chapter of 
Women in Construction. The organiza- 
tion con tac ted Dan ville Colle ge 
November 1 asking at)^t a course on 
introduction to construction. "By 
Dec. 1,'we were mailing out informa- 
tion and by January 13, we were 
starting class," she said with a laugh. 

Eighteen members of WIC and others 
took the 12'Week course. 

Danville Area Community College is 
one of but a few colleges in Illinois ^ 
with such a program. Others include 
Jriton Community College, the Col 
lege of DuPage and Oakton Com- 
munity College. The University of 
Illinois offers th^ Executive Develop 
ment Center which is a busmess-ori 
ented program for executives. 

Since the college began its profam, 
Mrs. Myers has received inquiribs from 
a number of other community col- 
leges. 

Panville Area Community College 
seminars have, attracted 660 partici- 
pants thus far The college sponsored 
six seminars \n the fall semester, 
"because it was just getting started," 
Mrs. Myers said, "We emphasize 
quality not quantity. " 

The spring semester has spawned 
eight seminars with another eight 
scheduled in the next four months. 
One is ^Iready planned for July. 

"We're m business when business 
is in business^*^ Mrs. Myers quip-^ 
ped. The average ' opex^ng *cp 
of eaclj semmar is about ^SOper 
* participant," she said, TJi^ro gram is 
self supporting. Tjje^articipants or 
business pay th&seminar costs through 
(fees. ' ' 

Businesses and organizations that' 
want to sponsor a seminar through 
Danville Area Community College 
have nothing to lose, she said. Danville 
College likes to co-sponsor workshops 
. to increase interest and contact more 
possiole participants. Some co-spon- 
sors foot a portion of the bill, thus 
lowering the cost to each person 
attending. 

"We're the middlemen, ' i ^s. Myers 
said. The Institute lines uplhe speak 
ers, prints the brochures and packets 
of seminar information, rmts the 
building facility and otherwisepor 
ganizes the seminar 

"It takes a lot of time," Mrs My- 
ers said, more time than most -of. 
ganizations have to set up a semi' 
nar. Danville Area Community College 
pays Mrs. Myers art^ i^er staff. \ 
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COLLEGE OF DUPAGE. Glen ^llyn, Illinois. Founded 1966. People 
served annually in credit courses: 45,853. 

PRESIDENT: Harol^ McAninch; BOARD CHAIRMAN: James Blaha; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Anthony Berardi, RobeVt Callan, Francis Cole, Diane Landry, 
Jerald Saimon, James Schindler and'Ted Podgorski. 
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MLt THEY NEED 

IS AN OPPORTUNITY'' 



Sun Newspapers Inc. November 25, 1 98 1 

Motivation is no problem for the 
students in College of Du Page's 
Indo-Chinese food service pro- 
gram: many have recently es- 
caped from their homela/ids in 
Indochina to start a new life 
here. They're not about to let a 
lack of fluency in English-or 
ever^ in some cases, illiteracy in * 
* tKipir own aative tongue— stop 
them now. 

There are 15 students in the new 
food service program, funded by 
' the Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act program, its goal to 
teach these people "survival skills" 
in the trade. Not surprisingly, 
survival skills come naturally to 
them. 

"These,student^ are very serious 
about their studies," says food 
service and motel management 
coordinator George Macht. 
"They're receiving mtensive train- 
ing, and when they're through in 
mid-December, they*will be bet- 
ter prepared than ^ lot of tbe 
food service worTcers out there." 

Macht and instructor Shirley 
Frost are emphasizing not only " 
food service skills but English 
' terms used in the trade, sanita- - 
tion, how to dress for the job, 
trade mores, techniques of job- 
hunting, and general tips on 
things like the importance of ar- 
riving at work on time. 

"We\e teaching the basics,'* adds 
Mrs. ^ost. "Everyone "nieds to 
know what it's like to eat Ameri- 
can-style." 



The idea for the classes first 
came from Barbara Pfeiffer, di- 
^rector.of the college's CETA pro- 
gram, who was looking for a 
course to teach non-English 
speaking people skillsJ"or the 
fast-foods industry. ' 

"There's a great need for career 
people in the hospitality indus- 
try," says Mact, so the idea was 
changed to apply to restaurants, 
and the motel-hotel world. 

"These are career-oriented peo- 
ple, supporting families. They 
pay attention to detSil— and once 
they learn something, they do it 
very well. All they need is an 
opportunity, and once they get it 
they could become a commodity 
m gi"^at demand. They want to 
work, and we want to help them 
stay off the unemployment rolls. 
We're just trying to give them a 
chance." 

New to this country, many of* 
the students fear rejection be- 
cause they are members of a 
minority. Macht is hoping that 
prospective employers will be 
understanding of their circum- 
stances. They will not have the 
best English skills at the start. 
Some will need to be hired in 
pairs, to enable them to share a 
ride when they can't afford a 



Refugees from Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos and other countries 
of the Far East, these students ^ 
all take English classes from 8 to 
10 a.m. daily. From 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m., Chey study the food 
service techniques. For all six 
hours, they are required t6 speak 
English. 

"I couldn't speak all of those 
languages anyway," says their 
teacher, a graduate dietitian of 
Cook County Hospital who has 
also wprked at the Art Insti- 
tute ;n additon to College of 
DuPagq. 

"The best way to communi- 
cate is for all of us to Spe^^ 
^ghsh." 

The program is already bearing, 
fruit, with one student working 
in a, nftrsing home. Central Du- ^ 
Page Hospital has indicated a 
willingness to reveiw applicants 
from the program for employ- 
ment there, and several ;:estaurants 
are exploring the possibilities. ' 

'*This is a very gratifying pro- • 
gram," says instructor Frost. 
"These students want to learn, 
and remember what you show 
them. One young girl recently 
made the best pastry I've ever 
had. That^type of gratificatioti is 
worth its weight in gold." 
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ELGIN COMMUI^ITY COLLEGE. Elgin. Illinois. Founded 1946. People 
served annually in credit courses: 9.002. 

( ^ . 

PRESIDENT: Mark HopkiVts; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Harry Selgle; BOARD 
MEMBERS: John Duffy/ Renard Jackson, Car^ Lundstrom. Barbara^Schock, 
Edward Sieracki. Andrew Trapani and7\dam Ackmann. * 
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GERMAN FIRM TO ELGIN 



by Steve Pokin, Daily Courier News, Apnl 2a, 1 98 1 



Elgin will become the home of a 
West German manufacturing 
plant which over the next Several 
, J^ears could employe as many as 
600 persons with a $10 million 
payroll as the result- of joint 
state, Elgin Community College, 
Elgin Chamber of Commerce co- 
operation. 

Representatives of the Fjender 
corporation and Gov. Ja^s R. 
Thompson Monday signed an 
agreement which will provide 
state funds to train company ^ 
personnel. 

Flender Corp. will hire 100 to 
140 workers this summer and 
forecasts a workforce of 500 to 
600, President Otto Dolman told 
the Daily Courier News this 
morning. Two separate state 
agencies are funding the first 18 
of those employees, who went to 
Bocholt, West Germany -the 
corporation's home base— April 1. 
They are scheduled to return 
June 30. ' ^ 

'*This training agreement is the 
r<;sult of a real team effort a 
mong the Flender Corp.,^ the ^ 
stAte of Illinois, the community 
of Elgin and the Elgin Com- 
munity College," Thompson said 
in a statement issued through his 
office Monday. 



Dolmao said he selected Elgin 
as*the^te of the new plant after 
studying the caliber of the local 
workforce through interviews 
with local manufacturers. Fleilder 
Corp. operates a warehouse* in 
Addison. , 

A 30,000 square-foot site was se- 
lected at Illinois 31 and the 
Northwest Tollway, Dolman 
said, but when he learned of the 
possibility of state funds avail- 
able through Elgin Community 
College he decided the corpo- 
ration would do even the most 
sophisticated manufacturing in 
Elgin,^ and expanded the site to 
60.000-square feet in Elgin Oaks 
industrial park. ^ 

The corporation manufacturers 
power tr.lflsmissions for industri- 
al equipment. Long-range plans ^ 
call for a 300, OpO square-foot 
facility. Dolman said he will be 
moving corporate offices to the 
JtgiU luctt«€K*--vvatluii_a_few 
weeks. ^ 

Acqulring.the funds for the train- 
ing program went without snags, 
according to Dennis Sienko, 
director of occupational relations 
at the college. Flender Corp. re- 
ceived $108,55\from the Illinois 
Stiite Bo^d of Education, under 
the HigJi Impact Training Service 
^ — — pixjgr^m, to train the 1.8 em- 
ployees now in West Germany. 

The corporation also received\.. 
$154,615 from the state Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Com- 
munity Affairs, " througfl the 



Industrial Training Program. Thh 
money, ac<!ording to Seinko, will 
be used^to help pay salaries for 
the 18 trainees and will also help 
coyer items such as travel and 
lodging. 

The second phase of the training 
program begins when the 18 
traineesyeturn to Elgin with a 
few w6rkers from the West 
German plant. They will help 
train the estimated 100 workerf 
Flender plans to hire this sum- 
mer. • 
« 

Using an estimate of 10 percent 
annual inflation. Dolman guessed 
tliat his'yiorkforce of 500 to 600 
will eventually have a payroll of 
$10 million. 
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WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER COLLEGE. Palatine, Mlinois. funded 
1965. People servedtannually in credit courses: 30,431 . ^ 

PRESIDENT: James ^McGrath; BOARD CHAIRMAN: >Bjran E[arch; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Janef Bone, Kris Howard, Ray iilills, Albert Vi/jda, David Tomchek,^ 
Donald Torisky and John Malkowski. ? * ' 
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PROJECT AIDS WOMEN THRUST 
INpO BREAD WINNING ROLE 

by Etetiwf^ivcs, The Daily Hcfald , Atjgust J3. 1981 . «^ I ' , 



• She is 37 years of age, has two chil- 
dren and has been a homem^ker for 
1 5 years. Th en her life takes an anex- , 
pected turn. She finds herself in Vie 
midst of a divorce of separation or 
frantically^ need of funds because 
of her husband's illness or unemploy- 
ment or alone because of his early 
death. 

She is a displaced homemaker-the 
average displaced homemaker. She is 
any woman who is forced to become 
the primary wage-eamer of the family. 
SJje knows little or nothihg about the 
job market, she thinks she has lio 
^ skills, she is desperate ai)d terrified 
and doesn't know which way to turn. * 

That is the picture of a priijie candi- 
date for Harper College's Project 
Turning Point, a state-funded pro- 
gram that offers career counseling, f 
emotional support and assistance m 
job placement. Because Project Turn- . 
ing Poin vis an m tegrated part of the 
Women's Program, th^ participant may 
attend courses and workshops in that , 
program and apply for a tuition 
grant if she needs it and qhalifies 
Under state guidehnes> 

The Women's Program itself, about *i 
J 3 years oM, always has served women 
in transition, according to Rena Tre- 
vor, its director It is designed to help 
women recognize and reach their full 
potential. 

About 3,000 women were in the 
Women's Program last year. Of these, 
21 7 were m Project Turning Point. Of 
that number 65 were placed in jobs 
and 152 chose to contiritie taking 
courses to prepare themselves for 
their career. 

The first funded displaced home- 
makers program at Harper was in 1 978 
under ^e Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act. Conditions of 
acceptance were rigid, and many 
Northwest suburban women who 
needed help found themselves dis- 
qualified. 

In,the fall of 1 979, the Women's Pro- 
gram received a six-month grant from 
anew state-funded program', the result 
of legislation introduced by State Rep. 
Virginia Macdonald, R-Mbunt Pros- ^ 
pect. Funded by the Illinois Depart- 
^ment of Commerce and Community 
Affiairs, the program tailored its guide- 
lines of acceptance to the region in 
which the center is located. There are 
six such funded centers in Illinois 
that offer displaced homemaker pro- 
-ams. Harper is one of tbem^ 
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'0ore women can qualify now be- 
cause the program takes into account 
tAe differences in the cost of living out 
here^' said Trevor, who designed and 
administers the program. "It provides 
tuition grants, not the old CETA 
stipends." 

A second grant canied the' state^ 
' funded program to^June 1 981 . And if - 

Jiasjust been re-funded to the tune of. 
^ • $32,000 for another year, starting * 
' Aug.l. 

To get in the program, womeni^niust 
not, be gainfully employed, but Si a 
position where they^need to be be^ 
ca\ise they are heads of families, " Tre- 
^ V(^said. "We mterview them, find out 
^at their situation is and customize ^ 
the service to enclhmdividual woman. 
Th% best majority are placed^in 'Career 
I Development,' desired to prepare 
women for the work^^orld." 

While they are iakmg ihat eight-week 
course," the women are qounseled con- 
^tinuallj/t At a certain point, Rita 
Michalek, the program's placement 
'cdordinator, iries to find them gainful 
employment - not just a job they 
^ould have obtained on their own, bht 
a job with a decent wage, with benefits 
'and the opportunity for career growth. 

Mict^k% work doesn 't begin and end 
at t^r point, hr:>wever. She does in- 
cfepth career counselixig;whenever it is 
needed, sometimes suggesting that 
women take "Single Again" or ^'Leave- 
taking" seminars for emotional and 
moral' support^cr a cdurse in asser- 
tiveness training or "Women in.Sales" 
or perhaps such workshops as "Start- ' 
ing Your Own^usiness" or "Overcom- 
ing Ma^ AhXiety, " 

She helps them write their resumes 
and prepare for job interviews. And ^ 
sh^^works in close conjunction with 
other agencies - pubhc assistance of- 
fices and oAer sources of financial aid. 

"Many womeifhave no ready cash," 
she said, "iiven if she liyes in a nice • 
house, a woman's money may be all 
tied up. Her^redit cavds may have 
befn ta^en away, and she has to wait ' 
for money to be doled out even when ' 
the kids need shoes. Hive through,all 
of that with them." " * 

One of tiie most exciting aspects of 
Michalek's job is the liaison she has 
established with the business commu- 
nity m th^ Northwesl suburban area. 
She and Rena Trevor created a hand- 
book for "emplo^^s that tells the 
whole story of tffrmature woman. On 
the cover, MATURE becomes an 
acronyrn for Motivated, Achieving, 
Trainable, Useful, Realistic and Ef- 
fective/ Withjp are soQfie impressive 
resum^. 



In the past year and a half, Michalek 
has sent thousands of letters to busi- 
nesses in the area that have 100 or 
more employees and personally has 
contacted personnel managers at 
scores of smaller businesses and all 
the hospitals in the. area. Nearly 100 
positions have been secured by Pro- 
ject Turning Point, ranging from food 
broker at General Mills to claims prO' 
' cessor at Kemper Insurance Co. to 
secretary to buyer at the Babai 
National' Education Center. Positions 
have been fiUed in nursing, drafting, 
travel agency counseling, art director 
apprentice^ip, research, marketing 
and alcoholism rehabilitation counsel- 
ing. 

One of the most cooperative busi- 
nesses has been Horthrop, Defense 
Systems Divison, m Rolling Meadows. 
Northrop's personnel representative, 
Sharon Kleban, has been instrumental 
in hiring eight Project Jurning Point 
women ranging in age from 27 to 62. 

^ 'It's- an exciting channel of recruit- 
ment, a great way for a company to 
get good help without advertismg or 
employment agency costs," she said. 
"We have been happy with all of these 
women." 

Kleban does more than just help find 
employment for displaced home,- 
makers, she personally visits each "Ca- 
reer Development" class attlarper to 
speak to the participants. 

During her first visit to Harper last 
February, Kleban interviewed 15 
women. Some were terrified. Some 
didn't even know how to handle a 
checkbook. 

"The difference in the displaced home- 
maker from other women applying for 
jobs IS the fear and insecurity," Kle- 
ban said. "I recognize it and pull it 
out. I tell them it's OK to be afraid. 
These women need enormous strok- 
ing. You are dealing with women who 
have no sense of self-worth." 

Kle ban's empathy springs partly from 
her own* experiences. After 13 years at 
home, she returned to the work force 
six years ago out of financial neces- 
sity. Her divorce followed her return 
to work. 

At Harper, she tells the women, "Have 
cbnfidence in yourself. It doesn't 
matter what you wear to an interview; 
just look in a mirror and be able to say 
to yourself, 'Hook smashing today!' " 
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>HERE4T SEEiSiS THAT 
PEOPLE CARE ABOUT PEOPLE/' 





At Harper College, "Everybody has been super helpful," says Connie Georgoulis 
who got back in the job market as ^ result of Project Tuhiing Point. 



"Will never place a woman in a job she can not do/* says Sharon 
Kelban, personnel representative for Northrop* Defense Systems 
Division. So far Northrop has hired eight women through the 
Project and is pleased with the results. 
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Project Turning-point helped Pat LaFairc, left, itzxl a new career. -"You learn you can do some- 
thing about your situation,** she says. 
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^ One of Northrop's recruits Trom 
HarpBT^Rosemarie Schaeter of Ar- 
lington Heights, who started in the 
reproduction departmentlast May A 
jnature woman ivith blue' eye^ and'^ 
softly curled gray hajX Schaefer was ^ 
divbrced 20 years ago after 14 years of 
marriage. Hef sons, were 6 and 12 at ^ 
the^ime. 

"It's a 24'hourjob rearing children 
right, " she said, "You should become, 
if possible But after the divorce, U 
wasn't pcfsible for" me. 

Schaefer had a variety 'of interesting 
„^jobs at one time owning and operating 
ajbeauty shop *She also previously had 
to contend with a variety of on'die-job 
attitudes of sex discriminhtion an(^, in 
recent years, age discrimination, but 
not at Northrop. 

"Some young people don't know how 
to handle older women as^ adults," 
she said "They talk down to them, 
treat them more as children. Perhaps^ 
older people are threatenmg to thernJ' 

After a period of unemployment, 
* Schaefer found her' way to Northrop 
through Harper's 'Vareer Develop- 
ment" course, one of several courses 
she has taken a't the college. 

"Harper gives you confidence and 
spme self-esteem," she said. I've had 
so many bad experiences in life. I 
think that course is really great." 

When she first walked into Northrop,':;: 
she "had a good feeling abouf'it. Here ^ r, 
it seems that people care about people. 
I feel more relaxed here than the other 
plaoesj've been.^ 

- There have been instances at Harper 
where a displaced homemaker is so 
highly qualified that she needs only to 

' be pointed tn the right direction She 
has had a year's experience in school 
social work, a year in medica^social 
work and seven years of experience 
with the Illinois Departhent of Cfiil* 
dren and Family Seances. But she 
hadn't worked since Ihe birth of her^ " ^ *^ - 
son in 1974. 



When her huijUmd waS'mjUred at 
work, she felt'a financial need to re- 
turn to her career. But she was rusty at 
resumes, unfmiiliar with the job 
market and needed general moral sup- 
port. At^Harper, where sbelvas eriroll- 
ed in a management class, s\^e heard of , 
Project Turning Point. ^ 

During her interview with*^Kita Mi> 
chalek last January, she meptioned 
that she had a master 's^degree*in so- 
cial work. Rita's eyes flashed. "Viat's 
* crimmal!" she said. "Let me make a 
phone call." And a jdb mterview was 
immediately arrariged at Little City 
Palatine, a training and treatment cen* 
ter for the mentally^andicapped. 

Georgoulis became a' community 1^ 
worker in Little City's outreach and 
family support program. In June, 
Vvfren federal funds under Title 20 
were reneWed'^t Little City for 
another year, she was promoted to 
coordinator of community services, 
adding to her responsibilities the 
counseling of students preparing for 
the transition' to apartment living.. 
She handles a case Idad of about 40 
a month. 

^.'Everybody has been simper -helpful," 
she said. 

then there are displaced homemakers 
like Pai LaFaire of Palatine who de- 
cide tOk pursue a new career through 
'Project Turing Point In LaFaire's 
' case, It y/asciiursing. • » 

LaFaire has surnvDunted incredibh 
obstacles ia her determination to make 
it. She has suffered through her hus- 
band's leaving her during her pregnan-^ 
cy, his bankruptcy, their, divorce, loss 
of her house and car, the closing of her 
small tbusmess and the birth of her 
baby. In desperation, she moved to the 
Northwest suburbs w/iefe she had 
friends. She worked ahd rearei^ her 
baby girl, now 2!^, as best she could. 

In June 1979 si^ went to Harper for 
counseling anU was told about Project 
Turning Point. Rita Michalek got her 
into the prograrn. At the same time, 
she went to school afternoons and 
evemngs to meet the prerequisites of 
the nursing program. 

LaFaire will start her clinical work in 
the fait at Northwest Community 
Hospital, Alexian Brothers Medicai 
Center and St. Joseph 's Nursing Home. 
Her daughter, cared for in a communi* 
ty child-care center, was transferred 
to a preschool^nursery program this , 
month. 



LaFaire can 't smg the praises of Pro; • 
ject Turning Poi/it loud enough. 

"I was out there hurt and lost and coh- 
fused for a long time," she said. "WhaV 
helped most was to find out I wasn't ~ 
the only one m that situation. We even 
formed a club. Our phones are always 
available to each odier. We have urge^ 
many other women mto the pfogram." 

What Was amazing to%aFaire was the 
number of women m the Northwest 
suburbs so afraid to let anyone know 
they were hurting. Many were without 
skills. 

"You learn that you can do something 
about your situation," she said. 
"It's not going to be forever. You 
must decide what you want to do with 
your life," ' 

. Rita Michalek and Rena Trevor are 
interviewing f applicants for Project 
Turning Point on an ongoing basis. 
Women who muit become the sole 
wage earners fot their families and 
need help and support in obtaining 
eniployment or r^eturmng to school 
are urged to call ihe Women's Program- 
at 397-3000 ext.^558, 560, or 272. 
Project Truing Potit is located in 
Building P, Room 125 on Harper's 
Palatme campus at Algonquin and 
Roselle roads. » 
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HIGHLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE. Freeport, llliitois. Founded 1961 
People served annually in credit courses: 7,659. 

PRESIDENT: Joseph Piland; BOARD jCHAIRiVIAN: Robert 'Urish; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Rosemary Dueball. Robert Harlan, Eugene Hartley. Sandra Hasting, 
Karl Rausch, Franklin Walker and Jan,Modlinger. 
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MOBILriY TESTED 



by Steven Krasker Tournal Standard, March 3, I98I 



The world of the handicapped 
student is full of ^frustrating 
challenges, like sloping sidewalks, 
unreachable water fountains and 
inaccessible bathrooms. ^ * 

The Studen^r^cnate at Highland^ 
Community College learned that 
lesson Thursday during *'Ha<idi- 
capped Day." The 15 senators'^ 
adopted crutches, wheelchairs 
and eye patches in an attempt to 
learn^^firsthand wliAt it's like to 
be handicapped. 

Most were startled by the diffi- 
culties they experienced. Two 
students got stuck maneuvering 
wheelchairs in an IMC Buidling 
bathroom and admitted they had 
to "cheat" to get out. 

Wheelchair riders learned the art 
oCgaiding chairs through narrow 
♦doorwajcs. One student found 
out it was impossible to read the 
library's main dictionary placed 
high on a reference shelf. *^ 

•All -questioned were. "grateful 
their handicapped stints were 
temporary. . 

Highland Community College^ 
student Jan Modlinger, w|io has 
been confined to a wheelchair 
■since an auto accident seven 
years ago, came up with the 
**Handicapped Day" idea. 'This 
is the International Year of the 
isabled Person," site said. "It's 
an excellent year for*people to 
get some feel for what it's^like 
ifc) have a handicap. 



"Some things are troublesome 
here that you don't realize unless 
you're crippled. It's jy^t another . 
perspective." 

Highland is a better place for < 
hai;dic^pped students than most 
'Schools, she ^aidf mostly because 
of sensitivity shown by the 
maintenance clepartment. "Still,'* 
she stat<5d, *^*;tJot needs to be 
do^ie." 

/ 

Brian Brandt, senate ^re§iden^ 
who confined himself to a wheel- 

^chair Cor the day, said lie had to 
figur\tj)ut ways to get around 
many obstacles. He admitted 
there was a certain amount of 

» fun involved in the day, bu-t 
said, '*By the same token, they 
(the senator^) realize now what 
_ handicapped students have to go 
through everyday." 

Brandt said the senate will file 
a report recommending changes 
to Ed Stevens, director of build^ 
ing and grounds. 

Brandt and Br«d Shearer, student 
relations specialist, struggled to 
move their chairs up ajiallway 
slope in the vocational-technical 
building. Both noted now easily 
they could have tippet! backward 
•^'during the ascent. No railings 
exist to aid wheelchair riders. 

During a spin througli the. 
Family* YMCA of ^Northwest 
Illinois, ^odlinges noted there * » 
was no wheelchair xiccess to^hc 
basement where weight machines 
are located. 

Shearer commented how much 
work w*1s involved in rolling his 
wheelchair. 'M'd look like the 
IncrediMc Hulk m*a week," he 
quipped. 



"I had np idea what a rough t>im^\ 
It wasHHitil now," stated wheel- . 
chair-bound Jeff Shiner, senate-' 
vice, president. 

"One doesn't realize how valu- 
able th^ir health isiintil it's im- 
paired," said sophomore Brian 
Stock well'. "People always com-* 
plain about money, but withput ' 
their health, where Nyould they 
be?" . ' • * ' 

Stockwell experienced an even 
more djstrubing problem during 
his handicap stint. 

"People tend not to be able tp 
respond to a wheelchair person," , 
he said. "They tend to look away. 

"They sec^the wheelchair and 
say, *Oh, that guy's mind is bad.' 
People shquld look^at the inside, 
not the outside appearance." 
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ILLINOIS V 
CENJRAL COLLEGE 




^ILLINOIS CENTRAL COLLEGE. East Peoria, Illinois. Founded 1967.- 
People served annually in credit courses: 21,160. 

PRESIDENT: Leon Perley; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Robert Ehrlch; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Paul Jpoogan, John.Dalton, Ruth Holmes, James Johnson, Arnold 
Miller,-Rodney Sumner^nd Don Ford; — - — 
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NUMERICAL CONTROL PROGRAM 
WILL GIVE AREA STUDENTS 
SKILLS IN GROWING FIELD 

by Alt Andrews, Journa l AfiDl43^ 1981 



^odern-day industr)**s adaption ^ 
of the old player piano, which 
was driven by a paper belt, is 
gaining increased popularit) and, 
consequently, there is an in- 
creased demand for engineers' 
and tradesmen with new skills^ 

The trend in industry today is 
toward more efficient manu- 
facturin^techniques, and one 
method OT producing this is 
through the use of numerically 
controlled equipment. 

Many such m^chin<i's now are 
controlled by computers. 

Responding to the demand for 
workers with the new knowl- 
edge, Ilhnois Cen^tral CoHege has 
developed a program called 
"Numeric af Control Technology." 

The program will lead to an 
associate in applied science de- 
gfee and is designed to provide 
students with skills for employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries 
using numerically^ controlled or 
computer numerically controlled 
machines and processes. 

dollege officials say thp recent 
surveys show approximately $9.6 
billion in new capital expendi- 
tures are forecast f(5r 19,81. Of 
this amount, a little more than 
30 percent of the money will be 
spent for metal-cutting equip 
ment. 



In its final report to the Society 
of Manufacturing Engineers in 
spring, 1979, xhe Battelle Re- 
search Laboratory in Columbus, 
* Ohio, asserted: 

"To produce engineers educated 
both in traditional and in ad- 
vanced manufacturing technolo- 
gy, 'the technological changes 
that are taking place in manu- 
facturing must be incorporated 
into the manufacturing engineer- 
ing and manufacturing technolo- 
gy curricula," ^ 

Much as the old-fashioned player * 
piano responded to cpmmands of 
the paper belt, numerically con- 
trolled machine tools receive 
c^ded information, generally ' 
giv^n by punched holes in a 
paper tape or directly from a 
computer. 

The Illinois Central College pro- 
gram can be completed '\r\ four 
semesters of full-time study or 
else on a part-time basis, ^ 

Developed under supervision of 
^ Assistant Professor Gary Volk, 
working with industrial and aca- 
demic advisory committees, the 
^ '^i\dSf program is believed, to sur 
pass any technology program of 
this nature available in dawnstate 
Illinois. 

Two existing programs - manu- 
facturing technoflogy and me- 
chanical design technology ' — 
have been united with seven new 
courses on numerical control for 
the 65-hour degree program. 

For students who have complet- 
ed tlie two-year degree require- 
ments,* Illinois Central College 
also will offer an advanced inde- 
pendent study technical project, 
enabling students to do inde- 
pendent work in numerical con- 
' >' trol. 



Hands-onJtnowledge en4bles the 
student to take information from 
an engineering drawing and inter- 
pret from it all the planning and 
machining reqyireinents neces- 
sary to produce a finished part.- 



Positions typically available -in 
industry include numerical cpn- 
trol programmer, machine tool 
operator, process planner, tool 
designer, applications engineer or 
maintenance technician. 

While the associate degree pro- 
gram prepares a student fot im- 
mediate employment in industry, 
most of the courses ^re transfer- 
rable to a four-year school, lead- 
ing to a baccalaureate degree. A 
one-year certificate program, 
numerical control machinist, also 
will be available. 

Besides providing entry-level 
skills for employment as an 
operator of numerically control- 
led or computer numerically con-^ 

, trolled machine tools, th^ one- 
' year course permits practicing 

•machinists to upgrade their skills 
for advancement. 

Officials said the mechanical and' 
industrial technologies depart- 
ment, which will operate the pro- 
gram, pl^as to purchase a compu- 
ter numerically controlled mill- 
ing machine as well as input tape 
pr^p^fration devices, a cutCer path 
plotter and other software. 
1 

One Peoria-area company already 
had donated time on a computer 
remote from the campus for the 
programs, , 

^The new courses will be taught 
^^fSfrring in thc\falh During the 
"TirsT^ in ester, courses will -be 
"Introduction to Numerical Con- 
trol" and "Design Drafting for 
Numerical Control," both of 
which are evening classes. 
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ILLINOIS EASTERN COMMUNITY COLLEGES. OIney, Illinois. 
Founded 1962, People served annually In credit courses: 22,719, 

CHANCELLOR: James Spencer; BOARD CHAIRMAN: George Koc^er* 

BQARD MgMBE R.S^DAvld_Jtart^i)eflLjV)undy^Richard-RdthH 
KenrietKWard. Kent Wattleworth and James Mobley. 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
IMPORTANT TO PUPILS 



P>il;yM«il> November 27, 1981 



* The on-the-job training is what 
two cooperative education stu- 
dents from Olney Central College 
enjoy about their positions at the 
Richland County Sheriffs De- 
partment in Olney; 

"This has given me a basic over- 
view of how a pohce depart- 
ment functions," -said James 
Buckels of Noble. "One week 
Vm working as dispatcher, then ,i 
as a jailer, escorting prisoners to 
court, working with deputies in 
serving summons and on patrol. 

I have a chapce to do a little 
bit of everything.**^ 

Richard Ashley of Olney has - 
worked as a dispatcher in his 
cooperative education experi- 
ence, "I've found tfhat informa- 
tion I gather can better inform 
the deputy of what he can ^ ' 
expect," he said just after his 

II p,m, to 7 a.m. shift. 

Sheriff Joe Willis said he is 
glad he learned about coopera- 
tive education, 

"ActuJ experie nee is sometimes , 
better than book learning," the 
sheriff said, sitting in his ^ffice. 
"Cooperative education is a very 
essential program for anyone, I 
think it's great." 

Buckefe,began working in the de- 
partment Nov. 1 while Ashley 
has been working since' June. 

"Richard is part of.the staff,*' 
Willis said, explaining that Ash- 
ley decided to enroll in the pro- , 
gram through 01n<*y Central Col- 
lege where he is enrolled in the 
Administration of Justice pro; 
gram, Buckels is also majoring in 
Administration of Justice . Both 
men expect to graduate in May. * 



"ly^i planning theft to go on to 
T|mple University in Philadel- 
."phia and study criminal justice," 
Buckels said, *Then, Ijiope to go 
on to law school and eventually 
become an FBI agent," * 

Ashley also plans to attend a 
four-year university. "I'd lik^e to 
go to eke University of Texas 
arfd someday work in a medium- 
sized department, maybe the size 
of Evansville." 

Both men enrolled in cooperative 
education after talking with 
Charlotte Bruce, Olney Central 
College's cooperative education 
coordinator. She began organiz- 
ing the program in the fall of 
1980. 

"It's purpose is three-fold," she 
said. "First it allows the student 
enrolled to get on-the-job ex- 
perience while at the same time 
receive financial benefits. The 
course also offers three hours of 
college credit." 



Students interested in the pro- 
gram must have a least 18 hours 
of credit in their chosen field 
before they are introduced to job 
orientation skills such as prepar- 
ing a resume and job interview 
techniques. Then, the students 
attempt to find a job in their 
. area with the help of Mrs, Bruce. 

"All of this is, of course, with 
the approval of their advisor," 
Mrs. Bruce saick "If they find a 
job, the advisor, studenrand em- 
ployer draft a training agreement 
'on what will be expected. This 
way, the studen.t knows from the 
start what he or she will learn," 
she said, adding the advisor will 
visit the job site through the 
(Juarter^ 

Iij^ addition to time spent on the 
job - at least 10 hours a, week - 
the student will be enrolled in 
a Cooperative education seminar 
course. It meets ¥or one hour a 
week^so the students can discuss 
work experiences. 
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~IT:nNOIS"VAn-EV^COMMUrsIITY^COLLEGE. OglesbTTllIinois. 
Founded 1924. People served annually in c?edit coltrses: 7,000. 

PRESIDENT: Alfred Wisgoski; BOARD CHAIRMAN: C. R. Jasiek;; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Karen Andrew, Thomas Brandner, Dale l^lcConville, Sara Penfield, 
Gordon Sears' Robert Small and Rick Weber. 
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HELP tOCAL INDUSTRIES 

by Matt Cappdlini, LaSalle News-Tribune, December 5, 1981 ^""^^ ^ 
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The High Impact TraiiHTT| Ser- 
vices (HITS) program ot the 
Illinois State Board of Educa- 
tion helped G & O Manufactur- 
ing in Peru expand from pro- 
ducing four-pound automotive 
heaters to manufacturing, 400- 
pound locomotive radiators. 

The expan^on has so far created 
12 new jobs, said plant manager 
Dean Perino^ 

yiTS pays paft of the v^4ages of 
instructors and 'for training ma- 
terials. A companion program 
through the Illinois Department 
of Commerce and Community 
Affairs pays up tp half of the 
wages of new employees as^they 
undergo training. 

Ronken hidustries, Inc. of Spring 
Valley, Ohmite Manufacturmg of 
Princeton and Westclox are other.' 
local industries that have partici- 
pated in the program. HITS is 
adminstcrcd here through Illinois 
Valley Co mmunity College and 
the office of Dr. John Allen, 
associate dean of career educa- 



The idea behind the program-be- 
gun in 1978, said Allen, was to 
Compete with the Sunbelt by 
providing start-up training funds 
for new companies and for 
companies establishing new pro- 
duct IVies. 

"We had an opportunity to 
Jb;-ing a new product line into 
P.eru with a substantial" invest- 
ment associated with it," Perino 
said. The Peru plant, he said, has 
good personnel and a good loca- 
tion but lacked the technical 
expertise needed for locomotive 
radiators. 



HITS and the employee train- 
ing program provided the 
"economic "incentive" and the 
opportunity to bring in the 
needed technical assistance, 
Perino said. Jean Melansore'^s 
transferred from G & O's Tor- 
onto plant to teach employees in 
Peru^about radiator manufactur- 
ing. 

Because j-IlTS allows companies 
to use their own personnel as 
instructors, said Perino, the com- 
pany was able to improve 
contact between workers and 
. supervisors. "It was a vehicle of 
increased communication to Ic/ 
people know what we wanted k) 
do," saidTerino of HITS. ^ 
t 

Perino added that the assistance 
'provided by Illinois Valley Com- 
munity College was very helpful 
in G & O's setting up its HITS 
Program. 

"By working through the school 
it helps them (the companies) to 
get a training program to mejet 
their specific nc^eds," said Jack 
Williams, director of HITS. 

HITS began in 1978. It had a 
budget last ye^r of $570,000, 
madeVp of $450,000 in state 
funds and $300,O00*in federal , 
funds. However, due to budget 
cuts, said Williarns, federal fund- 
ing may shrink this year. 

Training assistance is listed by 
industries as one of the top 
seven reasons for locating in an 
area, said Chuck Baker, director 
of the Industrial Training Pro- 
gram of the IDCCA. The Illinois 
trailing assistance pnbgram was 
begun in 1979 so Illinois would 
have the type of program most 
states already offer. 

Its budget was $1.5 million last 
year. 



"The^ nice thing about these 
contracts is that they can cut a 
lot of red tape." said Dr. Allen. 
He said a program can be set up 
in two to three weeks. 

The conipensation for training 
new employees is especially im- 
portant for a new company, said 
Ron Sampo, president of Ron- 
ken Industries. The company, 
which makes oil-fillecTcapacitors • 
for fan motors and power 
supplies, began shipping pro- 
ducts in May, 1981. Sampo 
said HITS will also be instru- 
mental when the company begins 
a new capacitor line in January. 

"It's really been a great help 
as far as we're concerned finan- 
cially^" he said. Ronken now 
employs seven people in addi- 
tion ta its four owners, who 
served as HITS trainers. 

Ohmite Manufacturing had about 
50 employees trained through 
HITS m 1979, but due to eco- 
nomic conditions the plant now 
employs 15 people, said Susan 
Davis, personnel manager. 

Allen said 15 people were tak- 
ing part. in a tool and die appren- 
ticeship program at Westclox 
when the plant shut down. 

Besides the financial assistance 
an equally important aspect, of 
HITS, said Perino, is that it 
tells industry Illinois wants and is 
\yilling to help them. 

"It tells industry outside of our 
area that here's a program in 
our community for you." Perino 
said. 
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JOLtET JUNIOR COLCtGE. Joliet, Illinois. Founded >901. People Wrved 
annually in credit courses: 20,506. 

PRESIDENT: Derek Nunney; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Robert Wunderlich; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Joyce Heap, Robert Kiep, Judith Little, Rudolph IVlahalik, Jr., Perry 
Rudman^Aubrey Wills and Tana Glasscock. 
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THIS CHEF RATES FIVE STARS 



by Lucile Stewatt,Her9ld-News, June U, 1981 



/ 



The five-star restaurant of the future 
may well feature James Mester as its 
chef. 

Mester/ \y(ib graduated from Joliet 
Junior College this month, has won/^ 
top"* i0ional; regional, and staJ^ 
honors for his culinary arts di^lays 
and demonstrauons. 

The same day he graduated l^e won a * 
gold medal from the American Culi- 
nary Federation for his exhibit at the 
National Restaurant Association^Food 
Show at MbCormick Place. He was one 
of two students honpred at^ luncheon * 
of Goldeb Toque, an organfjsation of 
the IQCj top chefs of^the world. 

Mester's achievements are no accident. 
One of his^specialties^ is cake decora- 
tion. "I was very hajj^^with my 
first cake," he says, "but I kept thiijk 
ing of ways to improve it. After If 
finish a cake I always sit down and 
look at it for a while and write down 
everything I want to change next 
time-colofs, style, texture, sheeh) 

*'I often work in the college kiteheh , , 
-till the campus closes at midnight or 
later, and twice I stayed all night and 
worked. It can take 13 to 19 hours to 
decorate a wedding cake, depending 
on amount and kind of decoration." 

His wedding cake at the Chicago Culi- 
^nary Salon was given the judges' 
award, a golden cup, for best in the 
show. He had made nine floral cor- 
sages of f>ulled sugar to surround the 
cake like bridesmaids' bouquets. 

He looked at a real corsage and copied 
the rosebuds, violets, and baby's 
breath. Then he was asked to make 50 
similar corsages as favors for a home 
economics teachers' wofkshop at the 
Joliet Junior College. 

His recipe for pulled sugar is very 
simple: 4 pounds of sugar, 1 teaspoon 
of cream of tartar, and 1 pint (16 oz.) 
of water. 

Combine the ingredients and pour in- 
to a pot. Brin^\o>a boil slowly. When 
it starts to boil, skin off the top. There 
are always slight impurities that need 
to be^emoved. Cook to 318 degrees, 
periodically brushing the^sides of the 
pan with a wet pastry brush to remove 
crystals. Then pour themixtute on a 
lightly oiled marble slab. The sugar 
should be cooled slowly and scraped 
into^a ball so that it will cool evenly. 

When it holds its shape, begin to pull 
it like taffy, about 18 or 20 times. The 
sugar loses it transparency and gains 
opaqueness and sheen. In a contest it 



' wo^ld be judged on she^h. Lay it on a 
wire screen, with heat lamps above it 
to keep it at an even temperature. 
^ Then it is ready for the tricky part- 
forming it into various creations, 

Mester says that pulled ^ugarhas been 
called a lost art. There are fewer than 
a dozen chefs in the Chicago area who 
can decorate with pulled sugar. 

Spun sugar is quite different. The 
basic recipe is similar, but you add 
glucose to the mixture, and you cool 
it very quickly by putting the pan in 
ice. A wooden tool with nails in it is 
dipped into the mixture and actually 
spun back and forth. The result resem- 
bles cotton candy. Julia Child does 
this with a fork. 

Last month Mester won second place 
in the'^Kraft Student Culinary Chal- 
lenge for the Midwest Region. He re- 
ceived $100 , a plaque and a crystal 
'Statue, and Joliet^Junior College re- 
* ceived a plaque, and $200 for a 
scholarship in his name. He was first 
in both the bread and pastry categories." 

, "ice carving is not very difficult, 
{dester thinks, provided you have a 
loading dock that will hold a 450 
pound block of ice. "We leave it out- 
side for about 1 ^ hours to soften it," 
he explains. "Hard iceUs 20 de^rrees; 
soft icb is 30 to 32 degrees. ^ 



He says, "We often carve ve^tables 
for centerpieces. We make palm trees * 
from carrots and green peppers. An 
apple fian become a beautiful bird of 
paradise. A pineapple basket canJx 
filled with flowers formed from 
radishes, tcmiatoes, celery, potatoes, 
and leeks. Yes, leeks! Split the end and 
place it in water and it will open like a 
lUy. ' 

Riverside High School has twice in-, 
vited him to demonstrate for their 
advanced tood classes. He also has ^ 
appeared twice^at state convention o^ 
Home Economics and Related Organi- 
zations, i club for high school stu- < 
dents. At Carson Pirie Scott and Com- 
pany in Chicago he demonstrated at 
Kitchen Tech on the seventh floor. 

His gingerbread house was donated to 
the Osteopathic Hospital in Olympia 
Fields. It was a Christmas present for 
the children. 

This fall Mester will enter Florida 
International University in Miami for 
two or possibly four years. He will 
major in Hospitality Management in ^ 
Relation to Business Administration. 



j&e 



le already has studied economics, 
business math, marketing, business 
\Jaw, accounting and psychology, in ad- 
J^dition to the regular culinary arts 
courses. 
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"We dray/ the swan, fish or whatever 
design we want on cardboard. Then we 
outlOie the design on the ice with an 
icepjck. We begin at the top to chop , 
the ice away." 

It sounds like the sculptor who sai(5 
the statue is right there in the marble 
waiting to coirie out. 

Demonstrations take much of Mester's , 
time. At Davis Career Center near 
Naperville he demonstrates whatever 
they ask for, such as vegetable carving^ 
pulled sugar work, bread molding, or 
safe handling of chef's tools. 



He gives a great Heal of credit to his 
instructor, Charles Wagner, of the 
Junior College faculty. "Everything I 
want to learn he teaches me'^whettf<^r 
it's in the course or not. I already have 
enough points to qualify for certifica- 
tion as a cook by the Executive Chefs' 
Association of IlHnois. There are 
three more levels to work for: working 
chef, executive chef, and master chef." 

This summer he will keep busy filling 
special ordars for wedding cakes. 
Weekends ne' works at Alf's Pub, a 
restaur^t in Harvey. Restaurant v/ork 
was not required for his culinary arts 
major, but he thinks it helps a^great 
deal. 

James Mester is one 1 9'year-old^ who 
mjfnows where he is going. He is the son 
^f Mr. and Mrs. William J. Mester of 

Hazel Crest. 
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KANKAKJ^ COMMUNITY COLLEGE. Kankakee, Illinois. Founded 
1966. People served annually In credit courses: 7,481. 

PRESIDENT: L. H. Norton. Jr.; BOARD CHAIRMAN- Fey Orr; BOARD MEM- 
BERS: Donald Green, Donald Haley, Charles Huber, Walter Macfdox, Betty Meents 
Hugh VanVoorst and Carol Shreffler. 
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WONDERING WHICH 
OCCUPATION IS BEST FOR YOU? 

' by^Ed McKinlcy, Daily Journal^ Octobcr'4, 1981 . . ^ 



IWijch California colleges offer 
major in marine biology? How mapy 
jobs offer a chance to work both 
indoors and out? How much money 
can you make as a welder? When it 
comes to career questions, students 
need answers -quickly. 

Youths at Herscher and Clifton " 
Central high schools are getting theAi 
instantly because of computer hook- 
tpS^to Kankakee Community College 's 
computer programmed with career 
information. ^ 

When one student wanted tq knovc 
which colleges offered courses in 
equestrian studies, an area 0iidance 
counselor was able to na/pe all 34 in 
the country - thanks to the compu^^r. . 

For a fee to the dorrfpany that owns 
the programming, area high schools 
can tap the Kankakee CQmmunity 
College system through phone lines^ 
Herscher and Clifton are using it for 
$500 a year each. 

Counselors say thei machine can't 
answer the big questions of how 
to go about carving a niche m the 
world. ^ 

But information vital to career anS 
education decisions is instantly a« * 
vailable through the Guidance In- 
formation System. Students leave the 
guidance office v\(ith a print out f6t ^ 
future reference. 

The Kankakee Community Cdleg^ 
computer is programmed to suggest 
occupations and describe them. Both 
functions are performed by combining 
stored information with the student's 
interests and abilities. 

"It won't tell you what you should 
be,*' said Herscher counselor Doh» 
Taylor, who made, more than 650 GSI 
information requests last school year. 

"It 's ju^ saying that you have interests 
similar to people in those occupa-^ 
tions." ' 

Clifton Central guidance director 
Nancy Alexander agrees. • 

"It 's an isolated piece of information," 
she said. "You have to make the » 
judgment-the computer doesn't makef 
judgments. " 

Cases in point are the uses made * 
of the systemby Herscher seniors Jeff 
Powell and Tammy Coss. 



Jeff says he developed an interest 
in marine biology through scuba ^ 
'diving m Acapulco during a fai^i- 
ly vacation^ 



SAT and ACT scopes, tests required 
for entrance, application deadline, ^ 
tuition and fees and cost of room and 
board. 



"I like to work with animals and 
Hove the ocean," he says.^ 

Tammy^s interest m architecture and 
interior design originated with family 
members.- 

c 

"I've always been interested in housing 
and carpentry," she says. "I've done 
bulling with my father. My parenlk 
int^fll^ced me to floor plans by age 

So both students were lucky enough 
p have careers in mmd. Both also had 
some ideas concerning where they 
would like to attend college. 

"On vacations," says Jeff, "WeWe been 
both east and west. I don 't like the 
east. I thinkl^^^est is premier." 

Tammy wanted information on col- 
leges in California anfi New Mpxico.^ 

"My uncle lives ou t there, " she says. 
"And my (immediate) family might be' 
moving to California." 



Taylor didn't have to consult 
books" to advise th& students. 
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Instead, he punched some buttons on 
a t^e writer-like keyboard and re- 
ceived the information on a^rinter. 



Jeff says "ha 



what he needed. 



If that's not enough data, the user has 
only to send the computer another 
command t6 receive more. It has a file 
of J ,755 four-year schools. 

College information is nice for stud- 
dents ^y/ho know ^^ivhat they'd like to 
(So. ' 

How about those puzzling over job and 
education decisions. 

A Journal reporter played that role 
with Taylor's help. 

« 

The instructor opened a closet door to- 
reveal a small unit with keyboard ahd 
printer that had 6ost the Hetscher 
school district abou t $1,200. 

The source "W<the career information 
is the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The programming -which is brought 
up to date every six months -belongs 
to Time Share, a division of Houghton 
Mifflin Publishing Company. 

The annud fee for Kankakee Com- 
munity College is $2,900. Half the tab 
is picked up by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act pro- 
gram administered by the college. 

Additional ^users get a break, with 
annual chfurges of $500 each to 
Time Share. 



"I don 't know\pf anybody who has 
majored in mariiie bioJogy," he says? 
"This gave me a description of the job 
and the require courses, "j ^ 

, Another information request rendered 
a printed list of eight California cot^ 
leges offering a major in Jeff's subjfect. 

Another commat}d, and the computer 
spews information on each of those 
schoois^fibe run-dowrr includes the 
college nSme, address, telephone num- 
bef, approximate enrollment, median 



Kankakee College 's Paul 0 'Conner said 
{he system was used about 1 ,000 times 
last year at the college. This is its third 
year of operation. 

He said the system was cl^osen from 
among six because it was the "favorite" 
of the Kankakee Community Col-^ 
lege staff members, who found it easy 
to, use. And it is the least expensive,,- 
0 Vormer said. He 's enthusiastic about 
the programming, but said he sees one 
"flaw." 

I'd like to be sophisticated enough to 
tell how many jobs will b4 available 
^^f/ithin the next five years in a 100^ 
mile radius of Kankakee," he said. 
"St. Louis and Wisconsin are doing it 
by pooUng money for the research and 
programming." 
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KASKASKIA COLLEGE. Centralia, minois. Founded 1940. People served 
-annually^in-credircourse$r4,730; 

f ' 

PRESIDENT: Paul Blowers; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Dale Timmermann; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Robert Gaffner, Myrna Henry, Hersche! Kasten, Wayne Michael, 
Bob Prince, Richard Rich and Lisa Siever. ' ; 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
ENERGY CONSCIOUS 

The Brecsc Jour naf, August 20t 1981 



The 52 colleges which comprise 
the Illinois public community 
college system spent over SI 4 
million to heat, light, and cool 
their buildings during fiscal year 
1981. However, a stud^ recently 
completed by the Illinois Com- 
munity College Board shows 
that the colleges are becoming 
more ener^ conscious. 

The amount of energy used, 
reported in BTU's (British Ther- 
mal Units) per GSF (Gross 
Square Feet) of building space, 
wap reduced from 153,691 
BTUW3S1: in fiscal year 1978 to 
• 129,786 BTUVGSF in fiscal 
year 1981; a decrease of 15.6 per- 
cent. 

Hbwever/oecause tfie cost of 
energy (naturaT'gas, oil and 
dectricity) is^ising so rapidly, . 
tfie colleges experienced an m- 
crease in total energy dollars 
spent of over 45 percent. The . 
,BTU/GSF cost increased from ^ 
76c in fiscal year 1978 to 97c 
in fiscal year 1981, an increase of 
33 percent. 



Locally, Dean of Administrative 
Services, D.K. Kessler said "Dur- 
ing the last two fiscal years, 
Kaskaskia College has decreased 
its natural gas usage b*y 5 percent 
and Its electrical energy con- 
sumption by 25 percent.'* 

The 52 campuses throughout the 
state include approximately 15 
million gross square feet of build- 
ing space. Many of these build- 
ings are comparatively new, al- 
though diey' were constructed 
before energy efficiency became 
a major consideration. However, 
several colleges still operate older 
buildings, and many are also 
operating part of their proi^rams 
in temporary facilities such as at 
Kaskaskia College. 



Due to program expansion and 
enrollment growth. President 
Paul Blowers says the college 
seeks to utilize the temporary 
buildings on campus which were 
constructed in 1966 and had an 
estimated life span of seven ^o 
ten years. Due to the age, and 
type of construction- of the 
temporary^uildings a consider- 
able amount of energy is used to 
maintalh these buildings. 

Because of the age of the build- 
ings and the energy ineTficiency , 
planning is now in progress to 
replace these buildings with 
energy efficient permanent build- 
ings. 




KISHWAUKEE COLLEGE 
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KISHWAUKEE COLLEGE^ Malta, uhnois. Founded 1967. People served 
'annually in credit courses: 7.194. \ * . 

. PRESIDENT: NormSn Jenkins; BOARD CRAIRMAN: John Roberts; BOARD 
* ^ MEMBERS: Donal^J Bett. Charles Combs, ThOma^Fenstermaker. Don Huftalin. ' 
James Landis. Lois Purdy and Mary Ann Mattis. \ » 
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KISHWAUKEE COLLEGE 

IS MAJOR COMMUNITY ASSET 

by Uoyd Plctsch, Daily Chronicle, January 3» 1982 / * / 



Our nephew loves to play base 
ball. In £act he's prett) good at 
it. He ^tched against Kish 
waukee College in 19,81 and 



He also likes woodworking. He's 
learned a great deal about both 
while attending junior college in 
a neighboring community col 
lege. In fact he's learned a great 
deal of things he probaby never 
would have explored h^dlie not 
decided to attend college after 
graduating from high school in 
19^0. 

Why did he go to college' Welj 
his plans weren't all* that firm 
after graduation, few decent jobs 
were available, he liked sports 
and college seemed like^a good 
option. 

He's still there, he likes it, and 
ht's expanded his horizons con 
sitleraBly.* 

\ 



Fortunately, the opportunity 
was thefe. The junior college 
system is^well established in Illi- 
nois. When we started junior 
college in 1962, that wasn't 
necessarily the case, but a lot ^ 
h4S happened since then, and to 
the benefit of all, still is. 

For ex^ainple, the year 1981 a^ 
Kbhwaukee College was cliarac- 
terized by growth — in fact'i^ 
rocketed by 22 percent full time 
equivalent enrollment. What's 
ahead? It looks like inori; of the 



And while it's true such growth 
may be attributed in part to a 
laggmg economy, that doesn't 
mean it's not good. In fact 
it's Ljuite encour^ing. lii today 's 
fast-paced >^orld, education is 
more important than ever. 
Thqre's more to life thar^ fiirding 
a good job after high school, 
fact the chances improve greatly 
with an individual's educational 
^ background. No matter what 
' direction a person intends^to 
take io the future, it's going to r 
be more complex than ever. 

For most, junior colleges are 
close to home. And today they 
are able to offer more than eVer. 
Kishwaukec may be located near 
Malta, but its arms extend far 
beyond to centers now opera- 
tional in such places as DeKalb, 
Geojia, Kirkland, Paw Paw^ ^ 
Rochdle, Sycamore, Shabbona 
and Waterman. It looks like the 
number of such off-caftipus 
courses will be increasing, acV ''^^ 
cording to college president 
Norm Jehkiiis. 



Kishwaukee, and other junior 
college's maj or mc rcased effort 
during 198Zwill beh\economic 
development activities^ "Out. 
thrust will be* to assist any group, 
business or industry, or agricul- 
tural organization with their 
economic devblopment activities. 
I think that's one of the most 
important tilings we can be in- 
volved in." * /• 

He's pinpointed oitt of the most 
vital aspects of community needs 
that exists tpda)AThey 've al- 
ready helped a grea.t many. More 
should be re^y to get in on the 
action. 

The achievements and gains al- , 
ready seen are too many to note 
here. The potential for the future 
is far greater. Contacting the col-^ 
lege with your needs, wishes or 
proposals may open many oppor- 
. tunities. This goes for anyone in 
any plw^se of community life. It 
I't hurt to ask. . 

As Jenkins put it* "Kish waukee 
IS an asset to the community.'^ 
A little closer look by anyone 
can show just bow true that 
statement is* ^ 
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COLLEGE QF LAKE COUNTY. Grayslake, Illinois. Founded 1967. 
People served annually iix credit courses: 21,553. 

PRESIDENT: John Hunter; BOARD CHAIRMAN: A. J. Katzenmaier; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Richard Anderson, Milllcent Berltant, Nancy Block, James Lumber, 
Eleanor Rostron, Betty Jean Thompson and Michael Fischer.. 
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LAKE COUNTY CAMPUS 
GETS '^A FROM WAUKEGAN 



Bet McLean, News-Sun. S eptember 1, 1981 



The College 'of take County's 
new Lakeshore Education Center 



will be an ^ A plus on the rede- J 

velopment ot downtown Wau ' 

kegan "report, card," city of 



ficials 



say. 



During its first week of classes 
more than 600 students mingled 
with workmen, who ^re putting 
the finishing touches to the 
renovated building at the corner 
of Genesee and Madison streets. 

While fainting and drilling con- 
tinued, students last we^ filed 
in and out of first-floor class- 
rooms for a wide range of* ' 
courses. Classrooms on the up- 
per level of the handsomely con- 
verted building, which cost more 
than $6pO,000, are not yet ready 
for use. Air-conditioning units' 
won*t be ready until mid-Sep- 
tember. 

Despite the imperfect start, there* 
is enthusiasm about the college's 
presence. 

"We*re obviously pleased,** 
Wauke^n Mayor Bill lyiorris said. 
*'It fits nicely into the overall 
plan to change downtown from a * 
retail to a service center." ^ » 

Morris said the city sees tiic cen- 
ter as a '*mini-College*' that offers 
not only remedial classes, but f 
credit cours'es leading to degrees. . 
which, the niayoj feels, will draw 
students from other communities 
along the lake. 

*'It offers convenience to some- 
one from Higiiland Park, for 
example,** said fytorris. "it*s only 
.a 2V2 block walk from the tfain ^ 

station.*' 

* # » • 

Thomas Vick,' the city's*dir,ector * 
of community development, said 
the center will generate activity 
111 the downtown area, depressed 
since the closing of several re- 
tail stores. ' 



'The center presents educational 
opportunities for people who live 
downtown," said Vick. It is 
^hoped, he said that the college 
will stimulate commercial and 
service activity, but that will take 
time. 

''It's gotta become a fact of life 
first," said Vick. *Teople aren*t 
yet aware that the center will in- 
deed draw the number of people 
it says it will draw. The proof- 
will"be in the pudding.'* 

So far, 230 daytime and 418 
evening students have enrolled 
m courses at the center. When 
completed, the building will have 
titt capacity t6 handle 1,000 stu- 
dents a day. ^ 

Vick anticipates a shortage of 
downtown parking when the , 
•educational center operates at 
capacity, but that, he says, 
creates a "good'* problem for 
tl^e city. 

"It'lNje a problem of prosperity, 
the kmd planners love to deal 
,** said Vick. "We haven*t 
had 600 people (on Genesee 
Street) in years." 

Vick said the expected parking 
shortage could be so^ed by the 
Xwo dowiitown parking decks 
and a parki;ig garage currently in 
planrring stages with the c\ty and 
the Regional Transportation 
Authority. t> 

A plan to construct "outdoor 
cla^C^oml* seatilig on Madison 
Stree^outh of tliQxenter is now 
"on hold,'* and coulH be altered, 
Vick said. The proposed S25,000 
project to replace the childrenjs 1 
play sculptures fbrmerly on the 
square, was eliminated during 
budget hearings. The sc*ulptures 
have been mo\^ to the lake- 
froit. ' ^ 

In the interim, Morris said^coF^ 
ru^atcd concrete will be laid^on"^ 
the square, sometime in the next 
few months. 



Eleanor Murkey, center director, 
said interest in the new facility 
has been great. "People from 
businesses downtown, lawyers, 
all kinds of people have dropped 
in to see what we*ve done to the 
building and find out what*s 
going on,** said Murkey. "The 
potential and expectati<)jQjS- fof 
the college and.*of "lUe com- 
munity ai^lii^lf.**,^ 

Murkey said space in the building 
is available to community clubs 
and organizations for meetings' 
and activities. 
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LAI^E LAND COLLEGE, Mattoon, Illinois, funded 1966. People served 
anrfually in credit courses: 6«628. ^ 

PRESIDENT; Robert Webb;, BOARD CHAIRMAN: James ArcFier; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Mary Dobb$, Leiand Glazebrook, Elmer Goetz, George Mitchell, 
James Shaffer, Robert Young and Todd Wise. 
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LAKE LAND GRADUATES 
''IN DEMAND" 

by Craig Sanders. Journal Gazette. September 1 7^ 1981 | 



Why would three men from 
Johnstown, Pa., ttayel all the 
way tcf^Lake Land 'College to 
attend school? 

It's not \hat th^re aren't any 
colleges in Pennsylvania, but 
Lake Land has one of the few 
industrial equipment mainten- 
ance programs in tfe country. 

Consequei\tly, Lake Land indu/- 
triaj»|naint*enance graduates are 
in demand all across the nation. 

James Baker, chairman of the-in- ^ , 
dustrial technology division at 
Lake Land, offered an evalu- 
ation of the industrial equipment 
maintenance progj^m during a 
meeting of the Lake Land^ boardJ 
earlier this week. ^ 

Bakp^was one of five division ' 
chairmen, who presented evalu- 
ations of selected programs to 
the board. The selected program 
evaluations are presented an- 
nually. 

Lake Land has 30 industrial 
maintenance ^udents this year, . 
which Baker said was all the 
school coulq handle. 

He noted enrollment in indus- 
trial maintenance has grown in 
the past two )ears. The progranT^^ 
used to average 10 to*12 students 
per quarter. \ * ^ 

Tiie nirfe month certificate pro- 
gram has a graduation rate of 
two-thirds with abou^25 pefcent 
of the stude\its being sent to ^ 
schQoljby their employer. 

Bakers said all students who 
graduated hist yearand sent out 
resun)es received jobs. The job ' 
offers came from as far*away as 
* Los Angeles and New Jersey, he 
said. 



However, it appears the oppor- 
tunity ^r-Gmployinent in the 
immediate area surrounding L^e 
Land is limited. Baker sa(d one\ 
problem he's had js convincing \ 
students to relocate to where tlie^ 
jobs afe. 

One .Chicago firm has contacted 
Lake Land for the past three 
years seeking graduates, but none 
have so far have been willuje to 
move there. Baker said the firm 
would "take- every student we 
have." ' 

The three students from Johns- 
town, Baker explained, were sent 
to j^^kc Land*by the company 
because it was the only program 
they could find in the U.S. 

Baker said Lake Lanci could ex- 
pand to a two-year degree pro- 
gram in industrial maintenance, 
but is^not ready to do sq yet. 

The graduation rate in another 
program Baker oversees, auto- 
* motive, is not quite as high"; 
Only one-quarter to one-third of 
the automotive students gradu- 
ate. Baker said. 

Enrojlment in automotive is also 
at capacity. Baker said. ^ 

^Although many student drop ^ 
^ut of the program. Baker said 
many of those- dropping out 
find work in the auto'motive 
field. He explained n^ost of 
those who drop out d6 so be- 
cause of academic of other , 
problems. / 

s 

One program at t,ake Land that 
appears to be declining is tlie^ 
nine-month dentaPassistant pro- 
gram. / 

William Aycrs, chairman of the 
allied health division, said the^ j 
'number gf applicants has been |^ 
falling over the past three years. 
Furthermore, Ayers said the de- 
mand for dental assistants is 
decreasing. 



Ironically, Ayers said the number 
of dentists m practice is expected 
to increase over the next 10 
years. He said dental assistants 
will be asked to increase their 
productivity per patient. 

Ayers recommended Lake Land 
put more emphasis on recruit- 
ing for the program particularly 
among women over age 20. 

Though the numberof applicants 
is declining, Ayers said the 
quality of applicants to Lake 
■Land's dental assistant program 
is getting better. 

Fully one-thirdj^f the students m 
Lake Land's law enforcement 
program are employed in the law 
enforcement field. 

. Bill Little, chairman of the 
social sciences devision, said 
when Lake Land began the pro- 
gram in 1970, just seven.officers ^ 
in the distficj^had advanced 
training in /fawenforcement. 
Today, 56 officers have advanced 
training, 21 of whom received 
their training at Lake Land. 

Little said the trend in law,en- 
forcement loward seeking ad- 
vanced training is expected to 
continue. He noted- the jSoom- 
ington Police Department re- 
quires all applicants to hold a 
^ two-year degree. In return,^ 
iSfoomington^ays .a starting ► 
salary of Sl6,Q00 to its officers. 
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LEWIS & CLARK 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 




Lewis & CLARK community college. Godfrey, Illinois. Founded 
1970. People served annually in credit courses: 9,706. 

PRESIDENT: Wilbur Triri^pe; BOARD CHAIRIVIAN: Barbara Heyen; BOARD . 
MEMBERS: Merle Bertels, Randy Cook, Mary Kolkovicli, Larry Plummer 
'•Chris Ringliausen, Robert Watson and Kei^^i Buzan. 
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PEER ADVOCATES PROGRAM 
RECOGNIZES STUDENTS CAN HELP 



by Jtiu Sawyer Prewitt, Alton Telegraph y August 4, 1981 



Peer advocates is the program 
.and its motto is ''students help- 
ing students." • 

It is a new student service at 
Lewis and Clark Community 
College. 

The premises of the program 
are tried and trpe: Everyone ha5 
problems, Everyone needs a 
friend, Talking to someone your 
own age helps put problems in- 
to perspective. 

Lewis and Clark students ex- 
periencing problems with- parents, 
spouses, money, grades or any 
njumber of anxiety-provoking life 
situations can get relief from 
Peer Advocates, students hke 
themselves who are employed to 
listen and to help. 

Sponsored by Lewis and Clark's 
Special Services Department and 
a federal TRIO grant, an'd direct- 
ed by counselor Jane Dabbs, Peer , 
Advocates are assigned 10 - f 5 
students to meet witTi each week, 
mostly just to talk. 



''The Advocates primary re- - 
sponsibility," says Dabbs, "is to 
listen. When a'student has no 
one to talk to, "frustration, 
anxiety and loneliness can be- 
come unbearable. Grades fall off 
ai)d the student gives up ancf 
drops but." 

So far, the program has employ- 
ed seven advocates, chosen by 
the director for their sensitivity ^ 
and sincere interest in people. 

Advocates act as role models, 
Dabbs says, and must be depend- 
able, goal-oriented p^eople, 
worthy of the trust placed in 
theiti. 

Everything discussed in talks be- 
tween advocates and students is 
confidential. 

Advocate training is reading, 
thinking and participating in 
exercises on how to be sup- 
portive, how to stimulate motiva- 
tion, how to suggest alternatives 
and above all, how to listen with- 
out passing judgment, ^ 

Advocates are expected to be * 
well-versed on Lewis and Clark 
Community College, how it 
operate^ and what resources are. 
available to a student in trouble 
such a^ tutqring and counseling. 

Employing "peers" as advocates 
means employing different kinds 
of people, because students at 
Lewis and Clark are of all ages and 
backgrounds. 



Don Caliban, a 71-year-old re- 
tiree, became an advocate 4fter 
attending the college for six 
years and getting two degrees, 
in addition to taking many 
courses that simpl]^ al^pealed to 
him. ^ 

"My peers," says Caliban, "have 
some universal problems and 
some problems peculiar to the * 
age group, I wanted this job be- 
cause I think m6re people my 
age would come to college if 
they knew they weren't going 
to feel isolated and^ out of 
place," 

Twenty-year old Linda Milford 
knows she wants a career helping 
people and applied for an Ad- 
vocacy job because she knew if' 
would be "good' experience." 

Students wno sign up fnr-the 
progfam are asked to go to ball 
games and other social events so 
they can relax with the Advo- 
cates and get to know each - 
other. 

"Students are reluctant at first to 
open up to a stranger./* 'says 
Linda, "even when they feel 
desperate and the stranger is 
friendly. But once we've teen 
out socially and accept each 
other as friends, it's easier. 
Then, when they have a crisis or 
just a bad day^ and need some- 
one to talk to they'll come to 
us."" 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE 




LINCOLN LAND COMIVUJNITY gbLLEGE. . Spritigfield. Illinoil 
Founded 1967. People served annually in Sredjt cour$ps: .1 1,599. 

'PRESIDEIS(T: Robert L. Poorm'an;^B6ARD CHAIRMAN: John Lattimer; 
BOARD MEMBERS:. Thomas Fuchs, JirtJIth Madonia, Earmnsbury, Robert 
Stephens, Roger Sweet, MaVgaret^TrMmper and Michael Patterson^ ^^i^ 
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LiNCOLN LAND SURVEY: 

ARE WORKING, HAPPY 



by Michael Murphy, The Sutc Journal -Register, May 7, 1981 



A typical Lincoln Land Com - 
munity^ College graduate is 22 to 
25 yearSioljl, works in the Spring- 
field area and, for the inost part, 
likes his job. 

* Such graduates remain in the 
field m which they araduated, 
1^1 secure in their job§, earn 
close to $300 4 week and proba- 
bly have been promoted^at least 
once. 

Chances are slim that the grad 
needed- much help in finding a 
^job - even slimmer that he or 
she has ever been unemployed. 

That profile emerges from a sur- , 
vey taken recently by the com- 
munity college staff. Its purpose 
was to measure the success of 
occupational programs over the 
past JO years. 

* * . - 
The data ^v\as obtained from 
more than 1,200 graduates in 
fields ranging from nursing and 
child care to retailing and auto 
mechanics. 

They returned a questionnaire 
that asked whether they are 
working artrf^ if so, in what 
field. It asked how they looked 
*^or work, wjiat they earn and 
wh^Jther they feel their jobs are 
"segufe." ^ ' 



Specifically, the survey deter-- 
mined that:* ' 

More than eiglit of 10 occupa- 
, tional program graduates remain 
in the work force. Some returned^ 
to school; others left their jobs 
voluntarily for one reason or ^ 
-'anothpr. 

" About 87 percent of those still 
working remain in the fields m 
which they obtained associate 
degrees from Lincoln Land. 

Less than 3 percent of the gradu- 
ates are unemployed, c6mpared^ 
to a statewide average of 10:8 
percent in the same age group. 

Among those not already work- 
ing while at Lincoln Land, the 
majority found jobs within two 
' weeks after they went looking. 
Aboyt 46 percent obtained work 
on their own; about 14 percent 
got some help from Lincoln 
Land staff; and 10 percent foitnd ' 
jobs through various civil service 
programs. 

Starting salaries for last year's 
graduates ranged from $7,200 to 
^17,000^ Top pay was beiij^ ' 
drawn By those in law enfoHF * 
mentj nursing and Supervisory , 
management,* relatively low. pay 
was reported by dental assistants 
and graduates retailing and 
clericM fields. 

Most students in occupational 
programs come to Lincoli) Land 
directly out of high schofol, ac- 
. cording to the survey. HowewJr; 
some students were as old as 53 
when they graduated. ^ 



Male grads m vocational-techni- 
cal fields outnumbered females 
until about 1976. They began to 
draw even until 1978, and more 
women than men have received 
associate degrees each of the last 
' tWo years, accordiijg to the survey. 

In a separate report, the Lincoln 
Land staff tried to assess the on- 
the-job performance of last 
year's^raduates by surveying 
their employers. 

The college sent questionnaires 
to 84 employers. The 56 that re- 
plied included local banks, 
government agencies, Fiat-Allis 
and hospitals from across the 
nation. 

' , They su^ey showed seven in- 
10 gradifates remain with the 
firm that employed them prior 
t^ or immediatcjy after gradua- 
tion. 

^ Within the year, about 15 per- 
cent had changed jobs; 4.4 per- 
cent lost their job^;3 percent got 
la^d off for economic reasons; 
and O percent returned to 
school. 

* According the survey, more than 
86 percent of the graduates have 
receiyed some form of.recogni- 
tion on the job —'promotions, 
merjt aaises or added responsi- 
bility.; 

About one in thrg^Workers^l^s 
job-ready upon, graduation, need- 
■ ing little, if any addition training 
or special supervision, according 
to the employers' responses. 

"Irl^ight *of the continuing 
tight economy and higli unem- 
ployment rates, ^the employer 
response . . . \yas vbry encourag- 
ing," the report stated. 
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JOHN A. LOGAN GOLLEGE 
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JOHN A. LOGAN COLLEGE. Cartemlle, llhnois. Founded 1967. 
J*eop\e served annually in credit courses: 8,052 

PRESIDENT-: Robert Tarvin; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Donatd Brewer; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Clifford Batteau, W. Campbell Brow/^June Kunkel, Jerry Lacey, 
Don Nolen, James Redden and Bill Salzman. ^ 
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LOGAN BpND ISSUE 
BUILDS TO MEET NEED 



Southern minoistn, October 26, 1981 



By offering courses ranging from* 
microc omputers to ^psme tol ogy ^ 
to philosophy ,<«|^hn A. Logail 
College has becot^ie a major fofce 
ija^ training and^tfiJucating 
Southern iThnoi'sans. , 



6ft 



But ^success has ^rought pTob^ 
lems, most notably a lack of ade- 
quate space. For that reason tlVc 
college is seeking'approval Nov. 
3 of a $6 million bond issue for 
pew construction at the school's 
Carterville campus. <» 

The proposal is justified. 

Since opening its doors in the 
late 1960s, Logan has become an 
invaluable educational resource, 
^he school has a diverse 5tu3ent 
bpdy tli^t iticludes grandfathers 
• fearning car maintenance ^and 
^ nurses being -trained to deliver 
cbabies. ^ , 



Since 1977, college enrollment 
has jumped 41 percent. There 
arernow 2,400 daytiilie students 
and 2,800 people in adult educa- 
tion, which mcludes courses 
given in oft-camp 
various commt 



campus. site 
lunities. /; 



But the college is still stuck with 
its original wooden buildings, 
^which were supposed to tfc torn 
down aft^p a few ycarsaBy: 
bpnd issue is to replacQ^Kse 
decrepit structures with ?new 
two-story building. 

President Robert Tarvin says the 
college needs more space for 
programs in nursing, dental as- 
sistance and microcomputers. 
Plans al§o call for additional 
room Tor child care, music anci 
art, as well as offices. 



The bond issue .somewhat 
deceptive., It does not involve a 
tax increase, but continues Lo- 
gan's current'9 cents per $100 
valuation levy approved when 
the cpllege began. 



Ironically, Logan's success may 
hurt the referendum. Tarvin says 
. he has found little opposition to 
the proposal. But he fears that 
many people take it for^granted 
the measure will pass so they 
might not vote. In every election 
there are a certain number who 
vote **no" on anything dealing 
with taxes. They could defeat 
the Logan bond issue. 

Southern Illinois desperately 
needs trained people if we are to 
prosper. Logan serves that 
function, but its mission will be 
hindered without • adequate 
space. The^college-is not empire- 
building. It IS trying to find re- 
? sources to meet the need. 
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McHEWRY COUNTY COLLEGE. Crystal Lake. Illirfois. Founded 1967. 
People served annually in credit courses: 7,575i 
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MEMBERS: Herbert Lutter, Michael McNerney, Eugene Meyer. David Murphy. 
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MAKING THE JUMP 
FROM JAILS TO JOBS 

by Angela Burden, The Woodstock Daily Sentinel, November 10, 19S1 



A non-traditional program of 
community service is being of- 
fere<fthrough McHenry County 
College .to aid people returning 
home to 'the county after serving 
prison or jail sentences. 

The program, arranged through 
the McHenry County College 
Community Services Division, 
also is suppoVted through fund- 
ing from the McHenry County 
Mental Health (708) Board, 
Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act, the McHenry 
County Probation Department 
and the Ilhnois Department of 
Corrections, m addition tu other 
agencies, says Dr. Robert Meyer, " 
coordinator of the McHenry 
County College Jail Rehabilita- 
tion Program. 

^The project also receives, sup- 
port frol^judges in McHenry 
County courts, the state's at- 
torney and public defender, the 
sheriff and members of the 
county board. 

Meyer said the prograi^l has 
been developed to rehabilitate 
„ the ex-convict through counsel- 
ing, jofc placement and ac-- 
ceptance into the community. 

The doctor said when initial con- 
tact IS made witli a former con- 
victed person, on referral, he or 
she will be screened for educa- 
tion requirements, mental health,** 
skills, problems and employment 
needs. 



Counseling in any area will be 
available if required and ex-con- 
victs found to be job-ready will 
be referred to Randy Marchese, 
the program's job developer. 

Marchese* an ex-convict who l^as 
been out of prison for about AYi 
years, is a former area resident 
and a graduate of McHenry High 
Schobl. 

"I'm very excited about the 
county's program. I wouldn't 
be here if 1 ^idn't visualize 
success," Marchese said.. 

When asked wh\ he has taken on 
the position of job developer, 
Marchse says. "It's part of my 
debt'^to society. I owe some time 
because of the help I have per- 
sonally received from others 
during my own rehabilitation." 

He says he will strive to open 
the doors for the community to 
accept the people enrolled in the 
program and he also will be 
looking for job^ offers for the 
participants. 



**WeVe not looking for any 
extra considerations. We do 
need help, but just because we're 
ex-prisoners we don't expect 
anything extra," Marchese said. 

Meyer emphasized the program 
will be conducted on a "one on- 
one" basis throughout. "We are 
hoping various community 
groups would commit themselves 
to one person in the rehabilita- 
tion program, not with money, 
but with personal commitments," 
he said. 

The program coordinator said 
the people participating in the 
program will be helped through 
all phases of rehabiliratior^and " 
will be given any needed counsel- 
ing while in the program. **We'll 
stay with them until t\\cy are 
stabilized," Meyer said. 

To introduce the community, to 
some of the artistic takiVts ofthe 
incarcerated, the Jail Rcrtiabilita 
tion Program will grescnt an art 
exhibition in the near/ future. 
"I've dealt with people behind 
prison walls and it!^ surpnsijig 
hbw talented some of them are," 
Marchese said. , 

Jack Haffner, director of the 
county's CETA programs, saji^, 
tire rehabilitation prograiu-*<^ll 
"take 11 lot of hard work." He 
said he feels confident MCyer and 
Marchese will be successful in 
their efforts. 

"This program is planned to h<jlp 
people get back, into the com- 
munity, to haOe jobs, pay taxes 
aftid be part of normal society*. . . 
to become prodxictwe and happy 
people^" Haffner said. 
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MORAINE VALLEY CGMMLTNITY COLLEGE. Palos 
Founded 1967. People served annually in credit courses: 19.454. 



Hills. Illinois. 



PRESIDENT: Fred Gaskin; BO/\RD CHAIRMAN: Burton Odelson; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Patricia FlemTng, Lee Allen Harris. Bias Oliyares. Dianne Masters, Maureen 
Pecor. James Smith and Marybeth Michener. 
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AN UNSPOKEN tANGllAGE 
GETS THE MESSAGE AgROSS 



by Dave Lenckus, PaJos Regionil. AprU 16, 1981 
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As she stood in /ront of d stu-^ 
dent, the instructor of the sign 
language class went through* a 
series of hand, arm and body 
movements and facial" expres- 
sions as she signed a sentence. 

As the student studies the mo- 
tions, she spoke in fragmented 
speech the sentence she thought 
was being communicated. 

"I am - afraid - of - walking ' ' 
trees." The student, somewhat 
confused, giggled, and the rest of ^ 
the class Howled at the obvious 
misinterpretation. 

The instructor actually had sign- 
ed^the sentence: am afraid to "N. 
' walk in the forest." 

The humorous incident occurred 
during a drill portion of the class, 
which is part of a 1^-week course 
on sign language at Moraine Val- 
ley College. . 

Nearly 2Q students,* none of 
whom is deaf, were in the class 
that' night. All of them had en- 
jplled in the course^either be- 
cause of their involvement with 
hearing impaired persons or ' 
simply because of their interest 
in t-lie subject. . ^ 

Conducting the' Course with an 
'air of inforiliality and friendli- 
ness is Maureen Dunn, an inter- 

ter for the deaf and the 
mother o£ an 11-y^ar-old deaf 
girl. Dunn works as a;i interpret- 
er for a referral agency through 
the Chicago Hearing Society. 

But underlying the class atmo^ 
phere of cjppnness is a Sense of 
Frustration that Dunn and others 
involved witli dc^f feel. For a^ 
while Dunn and othofs like her 
concentrate most or/teaphing the 
sign language thaf most deaf 
adults use to comn\unicate a- 
mong themselves, the language is 
not highly regarded by educators 
and otner facets of society that 
deal«with the deaf* 

The language is called American 
Sign Language (ASL). Usageiof 
ASL' is widespread anion^'the 
adult sector of the approximate 
ly 2.5 million profcJundly. deaf in 
tne United States, according to 
the Chicago Hearing Society.! 



Some 40,0P0 to 60,000 of those 
with severe "hearing; losses reside 
in the Chicagoland area, the 
society reports." — 

And there js a potentiaf-that ASL 
will be used by more deaf pebple 
in the future, consiclering that 
there are an additional 13 million 
. Americans today with impaired 
.f hearing, according to the society. 
Some 100,000 orthosQ>.reside in 
/ the Chibagoland arear the society , 
§ays. 

But despite The widespread use 
of ASL, the^ language is not 
taught in the Chicago school sys- 
tem. Norma Englund, the co- 
ordinatot of the signed languagje 
pnog^^am' aad an interpret«5 train- 
er with Chicago Hearing Society, 
says those who do notappreciate 
ASL have termed the language 
**Me>adEnlgish."^ * , 

' At Moraine Valley College, Dunn ^ 
explained that ASL is unlike* 
•other sign languages and lip % 
reading because ASL is based 
largely^on concepts, much likc/a 
game of charades. 

In. ASL, ideas kre expressed 
through standardized body mo* 
'tions and facial expressions, 
which show inflection. Someone 
verbalizing a message that is 
giveiT in ASL usually must wait 
until the person transmitting ilie * 
message has completed a thought . 
or a fragment ot a sentence. 
That fragment the^'can be trans- 
literated into spoken English, y 

,ASL is easy for the deaf to un- 
derstand. Unlike Signed Englisji 
(SE), also called Manual, English, 
which is the required sign lan- 
guage in Chicago schools, Dunn 
Said. / I 

In SE, ther<j are hancTsigns for ' 
every word, Dunn explained. A- 
^ long with the hand signs, each 
word is mouthed, she said. * ^ 



lawback is -irtiaTadeaf 
:i3s to - know Englislf 
Ver]f' well" to commumcate in 
SE, Dunn said. Also, lip reading' 
is not an ea^ tasl^ for tne deaf as 
most people'may believe, she said. 



,^ Dunn believes*that the scliools* 
insistence ^to teach the deaf SE 
without exposing them in great ^ 
lengths to ASL will result only.jn. 
the deaf Tailing behind in their 
studies. 

> 

But, apparently the schools are 
- not the only stumbling blocks 
for users of ASJC, Dunn*s class 
learned that nigTif.. Courts also 
pose problern^s, according to an 
ASL expert who teaches the lan- 
guage at California Southern 

• University - Northridge. The class 
viewed a video tape of the ex- 

'pert, Louie Fant, speaking before- 
a gathering about ASL while ' 
simultaneoulsy giving the speech 
. in ASL. * ■ 

Botl^of FantVparerits were de'af. 
Fant, who is not deaf, has been 
exposed to ASL all his life^The 
Chicago Hearing 'SocTety credits 
him for coining the terqi ASL to 
replace ' the terjn -"Me Bad 
BAglish." '^"^ • \ • 

Although Fant^skned in ASL 
and $poke simultaneously for the 
benefit of his audiencb, he was 
critical of the courts that de- 
mand that interpreters for dpaf » 
speik while .signing in ASL. He 
maintained that speaking is nbt a! 
normal aspect of ASL, since 
facial expressions, including use - 
of the moiith, are a part of ASL., 

"You wouldn*t ask someone to 
speak English and German at'^the 
saQie time," he said^ 

He also criticized courts for de- 
manding simultaneous interpreta- • 
tions. Pant said th^ only United 
Nations interpreters gi^e some- 
thing j:lose to simultaneous' inter- 

• pretatiofts. But their work is so 
demanding that they^work only 

^20 minutes^at a time ^nd then , 
break, for 20' minutes, he said. 

The negative fight in which ASL 
i^ viewed by many facets of so- 
ciety does H^-j^lter Fant*s, 
^Dunn's or others' appreciatfon of 
thi; language. They have used it 
witlt^ success in their lives, and 
they have no reservations about 
passing along the language to 
others who can bcnem from it. 
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MORTON COLLEGE. Cicero, Jllinois. Founded 1924. People served 
annuallyin cr^it courses: 5,165. 



PRESIDENT: f?obert Moriarty; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Mary K^rasek; BOARD 
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Susan Svec, Edward Zetek and JJ/!arie Miller. 
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WOMEN EXPLORE RETURN 
TO SECRETARIAL CAREERS 



by Eileen Pech, Cicero Life, April 8, 1981 



There are plenty of jobs available for 
the older woman who wants to return 
to the labor forces, a panel of experts 
agreed last week in a serr^inar at Mor- 
ton College. All a woman needs are 
marketable skills and the self-confi- 
dence to put them to use. The experts 
then suggest ways the 60 women at- 
tending the 'free "Homemaker to 
Secretary" seminar could prepare 
themselves for re-entering the job 
market. 

"Employers are leaning in the direc- 
tion of older women rather than kids," 
said Judy Martul, owner of Personnel 
Placement Consultants ofBerwyn, and 
one of the featured speakers at this 
first seminar to be sponsored solely by 
Morton College "Older workers are 
'more stable and more 'flexible." 
"Today kids say, 'This is my job, and 
I am not going to do one other thing. ' 
Older employees are more willing to 
pitch in and help. They are more 
'company people. ' " 

But, Ms. Martul warned, "Employers 
are being a little more selective (in 
their hiring) because there stre so many 
people ou t of work. " She urged her lis- 
teners to brush up on their skills. 

In other parts of the day's program, 
Morton staff m^fhfibers, Pat Valente 
and JoAnn Jacobson, described college 
programs designed to help women pre- 
pare to return to the work force. 

"{ have had more full-time, permanen t 
jobs available this first quarter of 1 981 
than in the first quarter of 4 980, " Mrs. 
Martul reported. "This economy that 
is supposed to be down really isn't. I 
have a lot of jobs out there, but there 
are not a lot of temporary jobs on the 
market." 

She helped her audience explore the 
advantages of temporary vs. fuU-tim^ 
vs. permanent, part-time Jobs. 

"After (the returning women) gets 
clerical training, she may want to go ' 
the temporary route," Mrs, Martul 
said, "spending time at different types 
of companies Not only would she get 
her feet^wet, but she would find out 
what (&id of Wor^) she was partial to. 

"Sometimes the home situation will 
• not allow a 7^- or eight -hour work 

day,"^Mrs. Martul conceded, -'and 
~^then-a woman-must find^-part'time 

job rather than not work at all." 

Mrs. Martul reviewed the kinds of jobs 
available and the skills required. 

"Many people think a reception job is 
no more than directing visitors, " Mrs. 
\ Martul said; "but you are asked to 
type purchase orders, office memos 
and corresponden(:e. " 

<d . • 
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In addition to the usual clerk-typist 
and figure-clerk positions, she urged 
her audience to consider positions in 
the growing fields of data and word 
processing. 

n "The more skills you have, the t^asier it 
will be to find the job you are looking 
for," Mrs. Martul advise d^^^ ^and once 
you are in a job you need to be open 
minded and willing to be taught and 
trained." 

She sugqested the women look into 
typing, shorthand and basic clerical 
courses, business English and codmg 
for filing purposes. 

Most of the courses suggested by Mrs. 
Martul to already offered at Morton 
College Or soon will be, said Mrs. 
^cobson, Morton business education 
instructor and seminar coordinator. 

Morton presently offers a certificate 
program for one^year' study in clerical 
and stenogr^hic skills, Mrs. Jacobson 
said, plus a two-year associate in ap- 
plied science degree covering general 
office, stengoraphic and legal, medical 
and technical secretarial skills. 

In 1 982 the college expects to intro- 
duce a new curriculum in word 
processing, she added. 

"We have individualized instruction 
and open labs," Mrs. Jacobson empha- 
sized. "This means a student can regis- 
ter any time, not necessarily at the be- 
ginning of a semester, and from that 
point on has 16 weeks to finish the 
course. Each student works at a s^lf- 
paced rate, not in competition with 
other students." 

The fear of competmg, particularly 
with younger studen ts, shouldn 't pre- 
vent women from returning to school 
to get the skills they need in today's 
job market, said Ms. Valente, a Morton 
College counsellor. She posed two 
questions she said are most worrisome^ 
to returning women: 

Won 't I stand out like a sore thumb on 
the campus^ "No," says Ms. Va- 
lente, because "at our school there are 
more returning students than 18- and 
1 9-year olds. " 

' How can I compete with an- 1 8-year- 
old? - "Older students are often more 
motivated than the kidsy said IMs. Va- ~ 
lente. When the campus' Women on 
the • Way organization recently sought 
a deserving recipient for its scholar- 
ship, Ms. Valente said they found 143 
women from th^ older-student popu- 
lation- who met the requirement of 
having maintained a B grade average. 



Ms. Valente described Morton's efforts 
to help women bridge the gap from 
homemaker to career maker. 



"These services are avhffable to anyone 
who lives in the Morton* College Dis- 
trict," she emphasized. "You don't 
even have to be enrolled in the college^ *' 

The services include: Career -counse- - 
ing. Interview training - including self- 
assessment tools and resume writing. 
Family counseling - covering the im« 
pact or^e fimily when a mother re- 
turns tjpvvor/c. Single-parent counsel- 
ing - designed to help women wsrk 
through their feelings about separation 
and divorce. Assertiveness training - 
combatting feelings of having nothing 
to offer an employer or a fear of ask- 
ing the boss for a raise. Personal growth 
workshops - helping women get in 
touch with thei^ strengths and become 
less self-critical and more self-praising. 

Assisting Ms. Valente m her presenta- 
tion was Peggy Alford, a returning stu-^ 
dent, mother of five and president of . 
Women 6n the Way. Mrs. Alford de- 
scribed note taking techniques and 
preparation fgr examination. 

For those women who are now ready 
to re-enter the job market, Mrs. Jacob- 
son offered tips on filling out applica- 
tion forms. 

Many women have difficulty translat- 
ing their home experiences into job 
experiences useful to an employer, 
Mrs. Jacobson said. She offered these 
^ examples: 

"I taught children to swim and ice- 
skate" can be translated to "You can 
instruct others." - 
* s 

"Tantrums and emergencies don 't un- 
hinge me" means ''You can work 
under pressute. " 

"I balance the family checkbook" 
translates to "You have the ability to 
work with figures. " < 

Mrs. Jacobson also gave suggestiohs for 
fielding difficult questions. If asked, 
"Salary expected^" Mrs. Jacobson sug- 
gested to put down "Negotiable." 

Sainple employment application aod 
test forms were given to participants 
to take home. 
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OAKTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE. De$ Plaines, Illinois. Founded 1969. ^ 
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ADULTS RETURN TO COLLEGE 

IN RECORD NUMBERS, 

LIST NEW SKILLS, 

''KEEPING Ur HIGH PRIORITIES 

by Betty Nicohi, Park Ridge Herald and Pes Plaines Suburban Times , September 1 0, m f • / 
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It IS not unusual to be going back to 
college for many students at this time 
of year. But for many of the 3,516 
students over 25 gn the Oakton Col- ' 
lege Community campuses in Des 
Plaines and Skokie, it marks a change 
in lifestyle. 

Irene McColman of Des Plaines is one 
of the 6,000 member student body on 
the Des Plaines campus. She retired jn 
1 976 from full time work in a super- 
visory post with the Social Security 
Administration. She took a job with 
the Des Plaines Public- Library in 1 977 
and worked until February, 1978, 
when she decided she wanted to en- 
joy her retirement and)ievote time to 
her many interests. 

Although retired, Irene didn't want to 
grow staie. In Spring of this year, she 
werit back to school at Oakton. "It 's 
invigoiating getting out with other stu- 
dents. In a class, everyone is trying to 
learn. You get a different outlook on 
what's happening in the world - learn- 
irig about con^uters, people interac- 
tion. If you don't return to school 
every 10 years, you fall behind. Things 
are changing so fast," she said. 

One of the first places at the college 
that Irene found her way to, was the 
Office of Community Outreicfi. 

This facility, which h^s a combined 
staff of nine (both campuses), is de- 
signed to acquaint returning adult stu- 
dents with' the intricacies of getting 
registered, leamihg what resources are 
available, to them at the college and 
providing a "place to plug into," said 
Merikay Bearwald, adult reentry as- 
sistant on-the Des Plaines campus. Her 
counterpart at Skokie is Dolores 
Orlove. All the staff, under the direc- 
tion of Pat Handzel, outreach director, 
started out as returning adult students 
themselves. They understand what it's 
like because "We've been there," said 
Bearwald.^ i ^ 

They understand what it's like to be 

back-to sch ool~after~being ouCfor'^ 

many^ears, the fears and anxieties the 
adult $tuden t may feel. » 



Members of the Adult Reentry Pro- 
gram first greet students at an orienta- 
tion meeting in which they help with 
course planning. Later, they follow up 
with academic advice. Under their 
auspices, students meet in groups of^ 
two or three to share what they have 
learned about course offerings, what 
teachers are se/js/tivfe to older students. 
^'Putting student in touch with stu- 
den t, ' ' is X)ne of the things the office 
does, said Bearwald. "It helps them 
connect. " 

One of these aids at the office is a 
directory of courses taken by adult 
students. If a returning student is 
interested in a partimlar course of- 
fering or wonders h^he or she will 
, relate to the instructix teaching it, 
the individual can call a stud&it who 
has taken that course and see how it 
worked out for them. 

Many of the adult returning students 
are back for what Merikay describes as 
situational reasons ~ divorce, widow- 
hood, children grown up or economic 
* reasons for wanting to get back into 
the job force. Coming back often 
triggers feelings of inadequacy, but 
these are usually made up quickly by " 
motivation, according to Bearwald. 

Most of the returning students are 
seeking degrees, though seniors who 
are retired or about to be retired, are 
primarily looking for enrichment and 
courses may also be taken as non- 
credit courses. 

Although Irene does not plan to return 
to the work force, sAe ts seeking a de- 
gree. Working for a goal provides 
motivation, she finds. "After retire- 
ment, a little regimentation is need- 
ed,^' she said. 

Still a freshman with 31 credit hours 
"just turning the comer," Irene is tak- 
ing two courses this semester in ac- 
counting and data processing. These 
help her to^stnage her own budget, 
andunderstand-finances better, she 
said. 

A widow since 1 974, Irene found not 
only educational enrichihent but a 
community of interests by taking a 
summer humanities combined course 
in music and literature on a 21 day 
tour of Europe with an Oakton study 
group. 



The age mik was from 20 to 65. Peo- 
ple groumd according to interest, 
rather thin accordSng to a^eandlhere 
was always someone to go on extra 
events with. "It was like becoming a 
family/' said Irene. *7ige didn 't seem 
to matter." 

Most/students seem to have a positive 
reaction to the mix\ of older and 
yoiuiger students in a classroom situ* 
ation, said the advisor. She cites the 
experience of a woman who wanted t 
become a nurse and was taking a very 
difficult anatomy and physiology 
course. She told Bearwald that she 
wouldn't have made it without the 
younger students' help. They formed 
a study group with her and would 
work until 2 a.m. They famed rave 
notices from her, Merikay continued. 

The students told her "We know 
you're scared. We'll get you through 
your courses." The woman hadn't 
been in school for 25 years. "They 
were so good- to reach out to her," 
said Bearwald. 

Irene concurred heartily about being 
in class with young student?. None of 
the isolation she had feared took 
place. "They didn't say you sit over 
there,' she said Also, the older stu- 
ent tends to ask more questions which 
opens the door for the just-out -of -high 
school young man or woman, who 
may stUl be bucking the peer pressure 
of not admitting he or she doesn't 
know something. 

"/ love it," said Irene of the mix of 
students. "It is fulfilling. For most of 
the older students, the family is grown 
and gone. It's like being back with the 
kids." 

There is also the very personal touch 
provided by the office of outreach. In- 
coming students must take a diagnos- 
tic test which is taken in two parts, 
one half before school and the other 
after^ they jt^t^StjjdentAJ)ftenJind- 
this confusmg, thinking they were 
through with the testing. The part 
taken in school often "throws them," 
said Merikay, but the Outreach staff 
helps them understand what is going 
on. 
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Although retired, Irene McCloman has returned fo sch6ol at Oaktoo Community College and, 
says, "1 love it, it is fulfilling. 
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An example ofjhe personal touch ' was ^ 
taking place the day of our visit. Two 
students, one traditional college age 
and the other a young woman who 
was returning to school were in the 
office. They had attended two classes 
in*which the instructor hadn 't shown 
up. They were concerned about time 
lost and what to do. Merikay called 
the departnient's dean to find out 
what was going on. They were settled 
in a permanent class situation. More 
than just working out of that problem, 
the returning student, Mary Gilbert of 
pes Plaines, learned that somegne was 
there to listen and care. 

"In fact, said Mary, "If it wasn't for 
Merikay, I wouldn't be here at all. She 
helped me a lot, calmed me down." 

- Out of school for 10 years and with a ' 
* six year old son, she wanted to go to 
college, but was afraid. Her husband 
Gene, kno wing ho w much she wan ted 
to go back, urged her on. But having a 
place to go for understanding help 
made her feel more comfortable and 
has started her on the way towards a * 
degree m the field of psychology. 

Not all women returning to school 
have iheir h usband's encouragemen t as 
did Mrs. Gilbert. Some tell the reentry 
advisor that "My husband is so threat 
ened by rny going back to school. " * 
Merikay said that some men think that 
when the woman becomes more edu- 
'cated, she will leave them or go be- « 
yond then} intellectually. A typical 
reaction is not to take the woman's 
educational efforts seridusly or to put 
down or belittle her. The adviso^ m^y 
say "Do you ask for your husband's 
support and let them know it is very 
important to you?" This approach 
hsis surprised many of^ the women^ 
who "were reacting, rather than 
acting," according to Director Handzel. 

The Outreach office has sponsored a 
Family Night on both, campuses to 
which all new students this Fall were 
invited to bring their family, not only 
parents of new students, but spouses 
of returning ones. At this e¥ent, a 
panel of students talked of th'eir own 
, experiences. "A lot of men are now 
sharing programs," said Berwald. 

Most returning students attend school 
part time, because they have a family, 
are working, or have other interests. 
Although Irene has no time limit, she 
chooses to take one or two courses a 
semester. "This is the way we would 
advise them to do it," said Merikay 

Bearwald. 'I tis important Jo _get off 

to a good start and achieve some suc- 
cess rather than being overwhelmed," 



For those adult students who are in a 
hurry' to catch up, however, there is 
CLEP (College -Level Examination Pro- 
gram). This program offers shortcuts 
by permitting a student to gain credit 
hours by testing out of course material 
he may already know, thus providing 
shortcuts. Up to ^ credit_hours can 
be gained through CLEP, Merikay ex- 
plained. 

Another hdpful group on campus is 
ARC or Adults Returning to College 
Organization. Supported by the stu- 
dent activity fee, ARC provides pro- 
* grams of interest. On the first Wednes- 
day of each month at Des Plaines and 
the third Wednesday on the Skokie 
campus, ARC sponsors a meeting call- 
ed Table Talk, in which students 
join other returning students to get 
acquainted and to hear faculty speak- 
ers talk about adjustment to school 
and explain new courses they may 
be teaching. Questions such as how to 
drop a class are discussed. Papels of 
teachers and students talk about how . 
to relate, their expectations and frus- 
trations. Participants bring a sack 
lunch and the school sei;ves coffee. 
September discussion concerns schol- 
arships grants,, loans, and part time 
jobs for Oakton students. In October,oO 
personal beauty techmques for the 
woman with an active lifestyle is plan- 
ned and in November, an Oakton pro- , 
fessor will discuss math operations 
that can be fun. 

Also indfuded m the services provided 
by the Outreach office is career 
counseling. Gail Grossman of Oakton 's 
Career Resource Center, helps those 
who haven't worked for a number of 
years or are tired of their present job. 
The Strong-Campbell interest inven- 
tory may be taken there for a $5 fee. 
This counseling service is available to 
the community as well as Oakton 
studen ts. 

The Outreach office has pioneered the 
concept of women helping women, a 
program which the office hopes ulti- 
mately will become a separate, self- 
sufficient one. An all-day conference 
on September 12 on the Skokie cam* 
pus will cover such topics as career, 
personal growth, fun and friendship, 
^nd transitions. 

There is a need for men's programs 
^too, said Bearwald, since more men are 
among the returning adults. This sum- 
mer, the college enrollment included 
men in the 38-40 age group from blue 
collar professions, men who have done 
heavy maint enance work, truck^driver^, 
looking for advancement. 



Senior citizens have many incentives 
to pursue goals at Oakton, accord- 
"ing to the reentry assistant. They 
may take a cr^it course at half 
the regular tuition ^th no adnifs- 
sion or student activity fee if they 
live in the college^ district and are 
also entitled to reduced price park- 
ing. 

A retired dentist said he had studied 
so intensely all his life for his profes- 
sion, and IS now studying for enjoy- ^ 
ment. Well over 60, he chose anthro- 
pology and is having a great time. 

For seniors who would like com- 
munity involvement, there is an Out- 
reach program called Grandparents 
Unlimited. Older people, retired or 
not, Munteer their time in day care 
or nursery centers. 

One man y^anted to take a course in 
contract law, something the College 
doesn't presently offer. He wa$ asked 
how he would like to be a volunteer 
grandparent. He found it "just dyna- 
mite," and wdtildn't tr^de the op- 
portunity, he said. He has since talked 
about the program enthusiastically at 
the Table Talk series, seeking to re- 
cruit other volunteers. t 

The Office of Community Outreach is * 
home base for semor students, as well 
as the other adults returning to col- 
lege. The coffee pot is on ^ndjfi^ is 
someorif to chat with, stucfents or 
staff. According to Director Pat 
Handzel, "The main function of the 
office is to let people know we are 
here to help them get back into 
school at whatever age or category." 
Merikay added "We go to bat for the 
students." Said Irene, "It is very com- 
forting to know there is a place to 
come for answers." 

The assistance provided by the in- 
terested members of the reentry staff 
at Oakton, as well as the many extra 
activities, weave the returning adult 
student into the fabric of college life 
at Oakton, providing a richer tapestry 
to the coTTununity college experience 
for all its students. ^ 



she said. ^ ^ - The Outreach office also sponsors Act- ' 

ing Up, an improvisational 1 5 member • / 
drama troupe composed of people 

over age 60 whose skits counter myths • \ 

' of aging. The troupe is available fSr 

bookings by community gtoups. 
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PARKLAND COLLEGE. Champaign, Illinois. Founded 1966. People 
served annually in credit courses: 13,431. 

.PRESIDENT. WilMam Staerkel; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Harold Miller; BOARD 
MEMBERS: John Albin, Robert Campbell, Donald Dodds, Jr., Ronald Hood, 
Richard O'Dell, James Stuckey and Brian Trail. 
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A GROWING ASSET 

by Divid B. Kramer, Gibson City Courier, October 1, 1981 



^(Sr the second year in a row en- 
rollment at Parkland College has 
increased by more than a thou- 
sand students. This fall there 
were 9,321 studen^ts enrolled, 
,which puts a severe crimp on 
e'xisting facilities. 

t. 

It means, that Parkland leaders 
have to slart planning to take 
care of even |arger numbers. 
They'll do it right, judging from 
past experience. 

One of the really intelligent 
things thatHhis area has done 
over the ^ears was to organize' 
Parkland College. ' 

' One of the luckiest was to have 
a president and trustees who 
have maintained Parkland on the 
same road that the organizers 
had promised in the beginning. 

The facilities are now crowded 
with citizens from every cojn- 
munity in the district.' Take a 
scroll some weekday through the 
hallways at Parklan^a^d ^ee the 
crowds, and look ijita the class- 



70r some evenifig spend just a 
Mittle time there and see all the 
students, of all ages hnd walks of 
life, who jye taking night courses. 

It's a school for alK people, 
seemingly culStom designed for. 
each. ^ 



There's a widely diversified voca-, 
tional curriculum in which just 
about everyont can learn job 
skills ranging from watchmakers 
to.medical technicians to diesel 
mecl\anics. It's an economic life- 
savCr for hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of men and women who 
► want to better themselves. 

On the other hand it's a great 
steppirig stone toward a college 
degree. Lots o£ students come 
out of high school with some 
ambition toward higher educa 
tion, but hesitant to cut their 
eyeteeth on a major four-year 
campus. cAt Parkland they can 
learn if they have what it takes 
to carry a major academic load. 

Earlfland* is also simply a pfecc 
*to imjprdve^ 3ne's knowledge, 
f which wf learned in taking 
such diversified subjects as speed 
reading, solar heat, basic elec- 
tronics an^ari^hitectural. draw- 
ing. Others take*Cvery thing from 
bike repair to upliolstery, simply 
becau§e they want to* learn, about 
i such things. 



Back in the beginning, at public 
meetings ^all over what was to 
become the district, the pro- 
moters promised that. Parkland 
would alivays placQ strong 
emphasis on j|jj^£ational educa- 
tion. J 

Happily, that has remained true. 
While providing a good two years 
of college education, the voca- 
tional side hasn't been slighted. 

•Some of those same promoters 
are still at Parkland. Others have 
left, but were replaced by others 
with the same convictipns. 

The result is a college fot" all 
kinds, serving thousands of cen- 
tral Illinoisans. 

Now their space is being crowded 
in a way that most of us couldn't 
# imagine. One Thursday we at- 
tended a meeting in the board 
room, a facility that is used for 
many 'purposes. On that particu- 
lar day it was the only room 
available, and it was open only 
that one day in the week. 

There's no question ^Fiat Park- 
land will continue to attract 
more students, young and old, 
and that further expansion is 
necessary. It's too important to 

f)ut off for long, and again we 
ook to President Bill Staerkel 
and the trustees for guidance. 



id 
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PRAIRIE STATE COLLEGE. Chicago Heights, Illinois* FoiTnded 1957. 
People served annually in cre'dit courses: 10,638. ; ^ 

PRESIDENT:'Richarii Creal; BQARD CHAIRMAN:, Joseph^awkins; BOARD 
MEMBERS: David Amadio, Thomas Gardiner, James Griffith, Alma Martin, 
Charles Mason, Michael Monteleone and Larry Lulay. 
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NURSES BEGIN PROFESSIONAL LIFE 

by Carole Mohr, Star Pubjications, May 24, 1 98 1 ^ 



Children often follow in their parents' 
footsteps. But for Lynn Thorn andher 
daughter, Terri, the footsteps run side 
by side, , ^ , 

Each Thorn receive d an associate 's de- 
' gree in nursing and a graduation pin at 
Prairie State College last Sunday. For 
two years they had driven to school, 
attended classes an d studied together. 

"Vie a±ed to^et our pins togethe^'^C^ 
graduation , " saiThfTjCQn. '*\fe figured 
we've done everything else together, 
we might as well finish that/vay," 

Although they've enjoyed their two. 
year experience, "it was rnore of a 
coincidence than anything," explained 
Lynn, that they endedup in the same 
nursing program at the same time. 
"I've had this at the back of my mind 
since high school, " she said. "Instead 
of going'to school, I got married and 
, raised a family." 

She feh her five children had reached 
a pomt where she could go back to 
sch ool with out worrying a bout them. 
"My oldest, Terri was about to starts 

aege and my youngest was 12, so it 
a perfect time. " ^ 

Terri knew m high school that she 
. wanted to attend a nursing school. She 
was considering two schools and de- 
cided that Prairie State was the better 
one. 

Both Lynn and Terri have had some 
hospital work experience - that rein- 
forced their career goals. 'Tor four 
years, up iintil shortly before gradu- 
ation, I woj^ked at St. Jamesfho!^ital," 
sMd Lynn. "I was ^ nurse's aide and 
did just about every thh^^ gp ccept give 
jnedicine. The experience, was over- 
'whelming." * * 

-Wherrshe began working there, she 
had a rotating position. "I was floated 
down to the emergency room. It was 
very fast-paced and stressful ~ and I 
loved It. So I got a permanent position 
down there, "she add^. 

Throughout college, Terri worked two 
days a week as an aide at Our Lady of 
Mercy hospital m Dyer; Ind. She, too, 
has experienced life-and-death situ- 
ations,- including once-wherrshe was ~ ' 
single-handedly responsible for a wo- 
man beginning to breathe again be- 
cause no other medical personnel were 
-around. ^ 



X 

The Prairie State nursinc 



gave the pair a great ^( 
experience, which they 
"We were even partners 

i\j{ould 

tome, 'Mom, I'm going outtottmch 
you watch the patient.' " 



program also 
of hospital 
[id together, 
the same 
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Although some of Terri's friends felt 
there was "no way they cduld go to 
school with their mothers, " said Terri, 
she loved it. "My mom and I never 
really had a very strong mother- 
daughter relationship. We were more 
like friends. Sfie was young when I was 
young and Ihat made us closer," she 
^ ^dded. 

YWe couldn't understand when people 
Would say to us, 'Oh, how can you go 
to school with your daughter?' or 
'\low can you go to school with your 
mother?' "said Lynn. "We'd answer, ♦ 
'Whynot^'" 

The Thorns avoided any strong feel 
ings of^competition at school. They j 
tried to remain "completely individu- 
al," said Lynn, As far as grades were 
concerned, she said, "Terri was always 
just slightly ahead, which I just love. 
We'd feel very bad if either one of us 
wouldn't do fairly well. We just 
wanted to make it." 

"She' ihe only person at school I " 
could borrow money from that I 
'didn't have to pay back," said Terri 
with a laugh. "And I always knew I'd 
get a ride home from school. " 

Lynn 's confidence got a boost from 
Terri's presence at school. "For me, at 
my age and going back to school, 
having Tern around felt very secure. I 
was a littie anxious and I'd look across 
and see Terri and feel that I was okay." 

When she first came to Prairie State, 
Lynn was pleased to find she wasn't 
the only student there over 30. "I 
thought I'd be the oldest one in the 
^ whole bunch. I wasn't. There are a lot 
*of women that have raised their chil- 
dren and are going back for all kinds 
of degrees. " • * 

Despite all varied ages, the Thorns 
found thatstudents in the nursing prOr 
gram were compatible with each other. 
"The goMsYre the same, " said Lynn. 
"You just forget about the ages. ^ 
"We've studied in our living room 
every Sunday, about six of us. Some 
are younger and one is older than I 
am. We usually went at it from about ^ 
ftjur in the afternpon till about eight, 
iwii lots of coffee, lots of pop?" she 
said. 

Both Lynn and Terri look forward to *• 
working ch$ely with patients and get- 
ting to kno\y^and help them. But 
their long 'range roals are whe/e they- 
part company s '/l don't always want tB 



be a hospital nurse," said Tern, who 
looks forward to gomg back to school 
for her bach^or's degree and eventual- 
ly going into hospital administration 
or working as a midwife in an obste- 
trician 's office. 

Lynn doesn't intend to go back to 
school. "I'm'^tired. I'm through," 
she said with a mock groan. Maybe I 
say that now, though, because it's 
right after finals. " Even if she changes 
her mind, Lynn wiU probably remain a 
hospital nurse. "I'U still always be in 
there taking care of people. " 

Lynn and Terri's family are pleased 
with their accomplishments. The other 
Thorn children enjoyed the many 
study sessions. "They feel hke they 
have done all this, top, " saj'd Lynn. ^'A 
lot of times we'd cdtne home and 
everything was clean and something 
was started for dinner." 

Terri's dad and Lynn are divorced, but 
said Lynn, "He's proud of both of us... 
He's all for college because he gradu- 
ated himself." 

Lynn's mother is another proud family 
member. "She's throWmg a great big 
party for Terri and me with all the 
family at the Royal Palace restaurant. 
She's just delighted with the two Of 
as. " Lynn considers her mother to be 
her "biggest inspiration, a dearly loved 
matriarch - 77 and' stUl worHjng." 

Lynn and Terri's long range plans may 
differ but their plan§ for the immedi- 
ate future will keep them together for 
a while yet. Both have been hired as 
full-time nurses at Our Lady of Mercy 
hospital. ''Terri told me, 'you have to 
work at Lady of Mercy begause you're 
not ready to go on your <Swn now," 
Lynn said with a proud smUe. Terri 
will work in surgery and Lyrm in the 
cardiac unit. 

Although Terri eventually wants to 
move to her own place, she's "taking 
good advantage of living at home to 
save up first and get a car," said Lynn. 

So their days of leaving together in the 
morning and coming hoipe together in 
the evenmg aren 't over yet^^ 
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REND LAKE COLLEGE, ina, Illinois. Founded 1955. People served 
annually in Credit courses: 5,820. 

PRESIDENT: Harry Braun; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Jpseph MdCtuf«, Jr.; ^ 
BOARD MEMBERS: Richard Herrin. Allan Patton. Marvin Scott. Joe Scrivner, ' 
W. Richard Simpson. Everett Thompson and Randy Herrin. 
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REND LAKE COLLEGE 
USES TV TAPE TO / 
TEACH CObRSE IN COVERNMEjMT 

hy Bryan Hawickhorst, Southern lUinoisan, Septeriiber 13, 1981 



Textbooks and authors - move 
over! 

l>. 

-A course in American govern- 
ment at Rend Lake College this 
fall is getting some of its lesson 
material straight from the source. 

The course will use 30 half-hour 
videotape's, leaturing material 
from interviews with more tli^ 
200 prominent state and national 
politicians^- former President. 
Jimrtiy Carter, Gov. James 
Thompson and Sen. Charles Per- 
cy among them. 

The videotapes, though, won't 
eliminate the written word en- 
tirely - a textbook and study 
guide will supplement tlie tapes. 

The use of the videotapes is more 
than an effort to get first-hand 
information, h's aimed primarily 
at cutting the cost of taking a 
c^lege course by reducing the 
number of trips to Rend Lake's 
Ina campus. 

To do that, copies of the vid^O: 
tapes are available at public\ 
libraries in Bentpn and "Klountv 
Vernon. 



The course, taught by Vincent 
Cain, will parallel one being of- 
fered on campus and using more 
traditional methods. 

Cain expresses no preference for 
I one or the other method; saying 
both should be available to the 
student^. 

Dave Patton, director of the 
RendC^ke College Learning Re- 
sources^' Center, says similar , 
course offerings have proven 
themselves in urban areas al- 
ready. Because of^the time and 
money savings,\5^d Lake offi- 
cials hope, the_ school shoufd at- 
tract some non-traditional stu- 
dents to the course, according 
to Patton. 

Cain, who describes the tapes 
having a Minutes" format, 
said the studerys use the materi- 
, als at their own discretion. 



Students will be required to 
come to campus seven times dur- 
ing the semester — for the 
orientation session, once before 
each exam to bring everyone'up 
AO date and again for each of the 
three exams. 

The tapes were produb«id by four 
community colleges: Coast 
Commdnity College in California, 
Unive|{-sity of Mid-AnVerica m 
Lincclln, Neb., Miami Dade Coni- 
munitV College in Miami, Fla., 
and Dallas Community College in 
Dallas, Texas. 

Each college put together its own 
tapes and leases them out. The 
American government course was 
leased from Dallas Community 
College. 

This course and others will also 
be broadcast over the PBS net- 
work, Pattorf said, but because of 
the late decfsion to add the 
American government course to 
the fall curriculum, WSIU-TV 
will not be able to carry it. 

However, .a course in Japanese 
history, beings* offered in the 
same manner as the American 
government course, will be car- 
ried by WSIU this fall. 

Rend Lak^e College is already 
committed tp the program for 
the spring, semester and will be 
expanding the number and type 
of Courses to be offered, Patton 
said. 
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RICHLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE. Decatur, IMinoii. Founded 1971. 
People served annually in credit courses: 5,688. 

PRESIDENT: John Kirk; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Hal Gronlund; BOARD MEM- 
BERS: Wjlliam Chapman^'^rry^Hinton, Ralph Johnson, Thomas McNamara, Neil 
PistorUis/Joan Wolf and BoDbie Brashear. - 
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RICHiAND STUDENTS 
FARM IN NEW WAYS 

: r 

, by Alden Solovy , Dcc^ur Herald & Review. itl^^^fi^S 1 * 



Double-cropping and no till are 
techniques being tested on agri 
culture demonstration plots used 
by students at Richland Com- 
munity College- 

Students planted wniter wheat 
on the sL\-acre plot last fall. 
The wheat was harvestedj^^ednes-. 
-day-^nd"^iri)c~rq5tanted with 



soybeans and sunflo^ei^ by 
Saturday . 

Dudley Balzcr» agriculture in- 
structor, said the plots are being 
used to evaluate ^the profitability 
of» double-cropping - planting 
and harvesting crops twice in a 
growing season and the cffetts ' 
of no-till • planting technique^ 

"if we can do>it practically and ^ 
expect a profit from it, it iiiay be 
ano^iei^ay of ushig a scarce 
resource - land," Balzer srad. 

He said students in an agri- 
cultural nianageineiy/ class and in ' 
economics classes will use datn 
from the sale of the wheat and 
' the sale of the second clpp to 
analyze profitability* 



Balzer said the second [:Santing, 
wliifh includes sunflowers, is an 
experiment in the profitability 
of a commercial crop rare to 
Illinois. " 

He said students in soils classes • 
^ already have stfudied soil from the, 
plots and students in the crops 
classed have used crops on the ^ 
plot^ to study crop development. 

Students in soils classes next 
year will study the effect of no- 
, till on soil erosion. , 

No-till is a technique, in which 
Crops are planted without prior 
tilling of the land. 

"Air you do is plant.*' Balzer « 
said. ^ . ^ * ' 



Balzer said the "use of demon- 
stration plots proviutj^s a practical 
approach to teaching agriculture. 

"These are things they have to 
^learii. Tlijs .way things are not so 
abstract^" he Said. 

He said most agriculture classes 
use the plots for some aspect of 
the courss. . . . 

"It's almost a year-round tiling. 
Yoti use them coiistaTitly." BaN 
zer snid. 

The plots were- planted with six 
varictiesi^f .wheat, and Balder 
.esuinates ij^bout a 50- l^u she 1' aver- 
age yield, per apre. ♦ . 

Mon^ from' the sale of the graia 
will help fund the continued use 
of' demonstration plots. 

"* J 

The plots are adjacent to Rich- 
land's Park canipus. However, 

^ next yjll^r t]je college will have as 
iiiany afi 66 acres of land owned 
by CT^Macoii County Conserva- 
tion District to'use as deiiioiistra- 

\tion plots. 

An agreement between xlie col- 
lege and the Conservatipti Dis- 
trict to allow Richland^ use of 
the land, is being negotiated. 
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ROCK VALLEY COLLEGE 




ROCK VALLEY COLLEGE. Rockford, Illinois. Founded 1964. People served 
annually in credit courses: 17,263. « 

^PRESJDENT: Karl Jacobs; BOARD CHAIRMAN: William Lindvall; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Blaine Auker. Liz Dickinson. Dons MoTser^Raymond Paul, Craig Ramon, 
and Greg Johnson. ' , 
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AMATEUR MECHANIC 
SAVES HIMSELF CASH 

by Mike Mooney, Rockford Register Star. January 3 1 , 1981— 



Wli^n it comes fo things mechan- 
ical, I have a very mechanic^ 
mind with a few screws loose? 

My fingers are too fat, my arms 
too short and my frame too 
bulky for twisting and turning in 
the cramped spaces automakers 
provide Tor repairmen to work 
m. 

And then there's that spare tire I. 
carry arounc} my waist, making it 
almost impossible.to scoot unaer 
a car. 



But, like everyone else, I know 
monev is tight. And with six 
mouths to feed something has to 
be done to cut costs^ 

Not being a mechanical person 
(although one test I took while 
in the Army suggested a mechan- 
ical neargenius and no ability 
whatsoever when .it came to 
hterary things like writing), fix- 
ing my own car was not one of 
the first things I considered 
learning-until I got an out-of- 
sight bill from some rather 
simple work. 

Looking at my empty wallet and 
a car that still didn't run right, I 
knew something had to -be done. 

I considered all the possibihties: 

Teacliing.my wife how to fix the 
car an obvious case of the blind 
leading the bhnd. 

4 

Teaching my 12'Vear-old son or 
15-year-old daughter to fix the 
car. (But Wendy doesn't hke to 
get hen hands cfirty and Gary is 
Better than Houdiiii at disappear- 
ing when the possibility of / 
.physical labor is mentioned.) 

Riding a bij:y^?le to work. (Buf^I 
was working in Rocliclle at the 
time and it's a long, cold road 
from New Milfcyd to the Hub 
City. Besides, riding a bike that 
far sounds hke real,work») 
For the same reasons,*l£elimi 
nated skaite boards, roller skates 
(ice skates in the- winter^ or just 
plain walking. 

Purchasing a helicopter. (The 
empty wallet took care of that.) . 



Hooking my dog and cat onto 
the front of a sled. (But the dog 
is 11 and the cat 13 - not the 
best animal age for physical 
labor.) 

Moving to a lonely mountain 
and becbming a hermit. 

I toyed with the latter idea for a 
^ng time before deciding I 
couldn't get along without the 
necessities of life — including an 
automobile^ 

4. 

And then the answer arrived in 
the mail -*a night course tlirOu^i 
Rock V4ley College. 

I wasn*t especialty excited about 
the idea, I must admit. Me in a 
mechanical course? That would 
be like asking Mean Joe Green to 
dance the ballet or Dave King- 
man to play every day. Im- 
possible!? 

And becoming a student again? 
You've got to be tciddine^The 
last time I was in school, stu- 
dents respected their teachers, 
were expected to attend all their 
classes and -being a»jock was 
considered something special. 

How was I going to mix in with 
the Now Crowd? 



I a 
class 



pproaclied my first night in 
ss with trepidation. "Wha%an 
loinj 
myself 



I doing here?" I kept asking 



Then I started noticing my 
classmates. Some were even 
longer in the tooth than I am. 
And, surprise, surprise, there 
were even a couple of girls in the 
classroom. Maybe this was going 
^ to be easier than I thought. I 
mean, heck, there was no way a 
girl was going to do better than 
me in a macho, man's course like 
auto mechanics. 

Being from California, I was 
familiar with the junior college 
concept. The Golden Sta^te has 
had junior colleges forever. Kids 
who hadn't developed their full 
^potential either academically or, 
in the case of athletes, physical- 
ly, attended junior college for 
two years before moving on to a 
four-year school and the remain- 
der of their education. , 



But I could see right away that 
the comq;iunity college was 
something different. How dif- 
ferent >s something I didn't 
realize until takingjny "shade 
tree mechanic's" course. 

I discovered that most of my 
classmates were people like my- 
self— out of school and looking 
for ways to cut down the cost of 
living. * 

I also discovered thajc community y 
colleges in the area offer a 
variety of courses designed to 
provide entertainment, relaxa- 
tion,. basic knowledge and other « 
things that didn't really fit into 
the expected academic life. 

Our course wasn't designed to 
turn us into mechanics who 
could go out and get a job in a 
* garage. It was designed to teach 
. us the basic things - like chang- 
ing our own oil and filters an3 
' handling oQr own tire rotation.* 

/\ We learned about tuneupsTand 
flushing radiators, about basic 
tools we needed to perform the 

• basic car maintenance needs. 

We also learned how to examhie 
a* used car before purchase — 
about simple tests we could do 
'to check out a can and keepfrom 
getting burned too badly. 

Wc also learned questions we 
could ask that would make a car 
•salesman wonder jus^ how much 
we knew and didn't know. In 
short, we learned enough to 
survive in the world of autos. 

I also discovered that other 
community colleges were doing 
the same thhig for p'eople. 

Most of the courses are inex- 
perT5^^ and several of the 
communtby colleges have made 

* arrangements for taking care of 
• small children — opening the 

educational doors to mothers 
with young ones to wofTy^out. 

My shade .tree mechanics course 
ran $25 - a fee I have more than 
earned back by changing my own , 
oil and filters and, most recently^ 
replacing a radiator. 
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CARL SANDBURG COLLEtBE. Galesburg, Illinois. Founded 1966. People 
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YES, THEY DO 

TEACH HOW TO LAY TRACK 



by Paul Gofdon/ The Register Mail, A pril 2, 1981 

"I've been working on the rail- 
road. . . " ^ 

The lyrics to that song are re- 
placed by the grunts and strains 
of persons learning how to l.iy 
track at Carl Sanuburg College. 

Twenty-foUr students participat- 
ed in tlie college's first "Manuen- 
ance of Way" class, a 1-6-hour 
cow;se desit^ned to teach pro- 
spective railroad employees the 
proper, and safest way to lay 
tracK. • 0 

The<ourse, the fir^t of its kiiui 
in Illinois and i« the Chicle 
region for Burlington Northern 
railroad, began \yith a two-day 
session last week with other 
classes scheduled. • 

The course is being offered in 
cooperation with Burlington 
Northern Railroad, said Art 
Williamson, assistant dean for 
vocational-technical education ;ir 
Sandburg. The idea for the pro- 
gram came after BN officials 
studied their lost time accident 
rates cind were not satisfied, he 
said. . • 

In 1977, WiHiamson.said, the 
railroad had 530 lost time »\cci 
dents and 306 of them were 
from maintenance of way work- 
ers. "These people did not have 
enough safety training,'' he said. 

Therefore, the emphasis of the 
cour^ is. on safety. Tli'e pilot 
program ili 1978, was at South-*^ 
eastern Community College in 
Lincoln, Neb. Its success prompt- 
ed BN to help establish the same 
program at Sandburg and seven 
other colleges tjir'oughout the 
nation. ' ^ 

Besides reduced accident r.ites, 
Williamson said, the course is to 
the raihroad's advantage in that it ^ 
produces a lower turnover»rate 
because the students learn while 
taking the- class whether or not 
they want to pursue i^ as a job. 
Also, he said, the students may 



be more motivated because they 
ar# better instructed and the^ 
have an mvestmcnt by taking the 
, class. ^ • 

The advantage to the college, 
he said, "is that it is fulfilling its 
function, meeting the needs of 
the community." 

The course is taught locally by 
Walt Iverson, a retired BN road- 
master hired by Sandburg as a 
part time instructor. It takes two 
days to complete the course, in- 
cluding 10 hours of laymg track 
in a field across the road from 
the ckiss buildings on campus. 

The first five hours are spent in 
the classroom where students 
view films and slides on the p.rop- 
er >^ay to use the tools needed 
to lav triick and reviewing safety 
regulations. The students then go 
to the nearby field where all 
supplies, donated by BN, are 
stacKed. 

Fyst, the students'place the ties 
approximately 18 inches apart 
and in a straight tine. The ties jre 
carried by four persons, two on 
each end, using toJigs. An alter- 
nate method is with one person 
on one end and two at the other,^ 
carrying the tie with a sjcdge 
hammer handle cradling the tie. 

After the ties iire placed jnd r.dl 
plates positioi^d, six students us- 
ing r.iil tongs carry the rails and 
place them on top of tjie ties. 
The rails are heavy and even with 
six^ persons,* not easy to carry. 

The students then spike the rails, 
anchor and gauge them, and 
spread ballast around the ties. 
Before the class is over, the stu- 
dents, must tear out'the rails for 
the next class. 

ThrouQijoul the exercise, Iverson 
reminds stj/dents to "bend your 
knees. P>ck it up with your legs 
and not your back." That, he 
' told them, reduces injuries. 

joe Swain, BN personnel maii' 
ager, said the course is nofde- 
signed to teach* speed in the track 
laying process. "We don't worry 
about speed now. We go for safe- 
ty and accuracy first. We'll take 
speed wheii they become effi- 
cient." Swain said. 



Swain said the program has been 
successful. **It nas accomplished 
what we wanted. The accident 
rate has been greatly reduced. 
Safety has gone up to as muclt as 
98 percent in some places and 
that is what* we, were looking 
for," he sai^. ' 

Some of the equipment needed 
to lav track incluaes spike mauls, 
pry bars, sledge hammers, ^pike 
pullers and an adz. used for 
edging the ends of the crossing 
planks. Swam said, "When your 
Foreman yells for you to 'get 
your adz over here.' you c»m take 
that one or two ways.*' 

Swam said there will be a need 
for niaintcnance of way workers 
in all areas of the country, most- 
ly for replacing or repairing* 
track o^ fgr moving rails from 
olie location to another. Also, he 
added, there will bejiew, or virgin, 
track laid in some places. 

Williamson said the course is the 
"pre-emplovmcnt type." He said 
the railroad will be looking for 
new people and at the top of the 
employment list will be to those 

* w^ho have successfully completed 
the course. To apply for the 

^ coursd^wlych costs $25, persons 
must go" through Job Service. 
BN's official hiring autjiority." 

' Still, Wdhamson said, there is no 
_^;uarantee that a person who has 
completed tht course will be hire. 

Williamson said future courses 
will be offered to suit tlie netds 
of the railroad. "We don't want 
to train too many more persons 
than they need," he said. William- 
son said the railroad plans to lure 
about 200 persons next month, 
abouX 40 or 50 of those new per- , 
sons. The others he said, will be 
returnees who have already 
worked for the railroad. . 
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SAUK VALLEY COLLEGE. Dixon, Illinois. Founded 1965. People served 
annually in credit courses: 6,384. 

PRESIDENT: Harold Garner; BOARD CHAIRMANr Juanita Prescott; BOARD 
MEMBERS: John Fassler, Kay Fisher, Richard Grohariag, 0$car Koenig, David 
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TRANSFORMATION TO 
-AMERTCAfTWAY OF LIFE OFFERS 
CHALLENGE^ FEARS FOR REFUGEES 

by AI MUlcf. Dixon Evening Tetegr:^)^, NovemWer ?7, IQ«y — - — - - 



Students in Judy" Veramcndi's 
English class are hard at work, 
studiously leaning over note- 
books to put the finishing 
touches on essays written in a 
language they are struggling to 
learn. 

The mood in the classroom is 
serious because the stakes are 
high. If the students learn to 
speak English, they might be able 
to detain what they want most — 
a job and a normal life. If they 
fail, they will remain strangers in 
a land vastly different from the 
countries they left years earlier. 

The students are adult Indo- 
chinese refugees, who fled Laos 
and Vietnam several years ago 
after their southeast Asian 
countries, along with Cambodia, 
came under-communist control. 
Odysseys ranging in length from 
two to five years led the refugees 
. to the U.S., where about 420 
have chosen the Dixon area as 
their new home. 

Although most of tht refugees 
have lived in the U.S. for several 
years, they remain locked in a 
struggle to adapt to a country 
where everything — climate, 
• culture, language, jobs and re- 
ligion - is- new and different. 

"Reaction to coming to a new 
country differs among individu- 
als," Said Wath Symoun, director 
of the Sauk Valley Cbllegc 
Indochi;iese Refugee Project. 
The prdgram, which includes 
language classes conducted by 
teachers like Vcrainendi, is aimed 
at aiding the refugees' adaptation 
to their new home. 



'*In the first groups of refugees, 
many were depressed and lonely 
because they were unable to 
communicate," he said. *'Now, 
new arrivals can cope bet- 
ter. Refugees who have been here 
for two or three years can go see 
them and make them feel bet- 
ter." 

Indochinese refugees began arriv- 
ing in Dixon in 1976, although 
most of them moved to the city 
three years later from other 
towns where- they lived after first 
coming to the U.S. The most' 
recent arrivals have lived in the 
city only one year. 

Figures compiled by Sauk Valley 
College show about 300 Laotians 
live in Dixon with an additional 
40 scattered in Ashton, Ml. 
Morris and other towns around 
the area. About 80 VietiYamesc 
also have settled in the area. 

The refugees living in Di$on, 
along with thousands of other 
liidochinese immigrants.in 
Chicago, Elgin, Rockford and the 
Quad Cities, face a wide range of 
barriers in their efforts to adopt 
to everyday American life. 

Symoun, a Laotian, and other 
Jocal refugees emphatically agree 
learning English and finding jobs 
are the biggest problems facing 
the immigrants. 

— ♦ 
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Both obstacles are related be- 
cause an inadequate ability to 
speak <y understand English 
often prevents the immigrants 
from obtaining jobs. The langu- 
age barrier'has kept well-edu- 
cated refugees, including a 
physician and a lawyer*, from 
practicing in the U.S. becJause 
they cannot understand English 
well enough to pass licensing 
examinations, Symoun said. 

**Finding a job is hard for the 
refugees, but also for Americans, 
too," he said. **lf Americans have 
a hard^time finding a job with 
native language skills, imagine 
how hard it is to find a job 
if you have not spoken English 
very long." 

Bounlune Luangnikone, a 39- 
year-old j;^aotian woman, agrees 
with Symoun, adding that diffi- 
culty in speaking English also 
leads to difficulty in shop- 
ping and other everyday tasks 
that involve contact with Ameri- 
cans. 

Another stumbling block m the refu- 
gees' search for employment is a 
lack of job skills, Symoun said. 

In their native countries, many 
of the refugees were farmers or 
soldiers and never learned the 
skills used by industries in more 
technologically advanced 
countries. 

Refugees who were farmers in 
^ their homeland find they cannot 
use their agricultural skills in the * 
U.S. because of the differences in 
farming between westerji, tem- 
. perate counties and Indochina. 

For cxainplc, the lowland 
Laotians practice paddy farming 
while the Hniong, who live in 
I>aos' northern mountains, prac- 
tice '*slash and burn" agriculture 
in the forests and terrace farming 
on the mountainsides. None 
of* these techniques can be used 
on the flat Illinois farms where 
farmers usc.modern equipment 
'and chemicals. 
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Along with problems in Icaniivig 
a new language and Tingling a job, 
the refugees iilso must face the 
choice that has confronted every 
immigrant group arriving in the ' 
U.S. - whether to "Americanize" 
themselves or retain their native 
culture. 

Most of the refugees are attempt- 
ing to keep their southeast Asian 
culture and live among them- 
selves, just asicarlier immigrant 
groups have done.' But the need 
to* move into American life and 
deal with a western culture has 
strained some refugee families, 
Symoun said. ^ 

"The older refugees want tO sccr^ 
their offspring be who they arc, 
to keep their culture. But the 
younger refugees have'a ten- 
dency sometimes to go too. 
fast into the new culture and ' 
sometimes get into trouble/' he 
added. 

"We want to keep our custom," 
Luangnikone said, her voice 
trailing off with uncertainty as 
she explains a visitor's tjuestions 
about culture to friends in her 
English class. Then she smiled 
and said, "^^^^e use customs 
from bo^^oun tries." 



? ■ 



A classmate added, '*W^ want to 
keep our customs. But if you 

• would live in my country, you 
would have to live like me. 1 have 
to do that here." 

♦ Along with changing their cul- 
ture7some refugees have changed 
religion, converting from Bud- 
dhism to Christianity. * 

Several Hnioug have converted to 
Christianity while about half the 
Vietnamese refugees have con- 
verted, said Dr. Hac Mmh, 
Nguyen, a 'Sauk Valley College 
counselor. 

Refugees who have retained 
Buddhism as their religion arc ^ 
served by monks who live in 
Rockford and Elgin, Symoun 
added. 

Perhaps the most obvious change 
the refugees en(iountered in their 
move to America was the weath- 
er. Moving from the tropics to a 
temperate climate' "frustrated "° 
some of the refugees, prompting 
them to move to Texas or 
Florijia, Nguyen said. 

"In Laos, we have only two 
seasons," said Ying Yang, 29, a . 
Hmong refugee. "When we first 
came here we had never seen 
snow before. When we first 
saw it, we all said, 'What's 
happening^" 

Helping the refugees adapt to the 
changes ?hey have encountered 
in the U.S. is the goal of Sauk 
Valley College's federally funded 
Indochinese •Refugee Project. 
Although the project counselors 
cannot do anything about the 
weather, they attempt to ease 
the transition theircFugees must 
make in their new land. * 



"We help them become self- 
sufficient, provide them with « 
instructional services, teach them 
the language and provide v^ 
cational training," Symoun said.' 
. "We also provide social help,> 
transportation, job counseling 
and orient theni to tl\c city."' 

Classes provided through the 
project arc the^first^formal 
education some refugees have 
received. Many female refugees, 
could not attend school in 
Uieir homelands because custom 
forbade it or because they were 
busy caring for their homes. * * 

Some refugees taking English 
classes are becoming litecate for 
the first time even though they , 
are able to speak two or three . . 
languages, said Judy Wilhamson, 
an instructional coordinator with 
the project. * * 

J^owever, the relatively small 
number of Mfugees serv^ed by the 
5auk Vat^jPCollege project 
means its foturc is clouded by 
anticipated federal funding cut- 
backs. 

Five of the 20 refugee aid , ^ 
projects that existed m Illinois 
last year already have been • . 
eliminated and Symoun said 
he expects more programs - 
including Sauk Valley College's 
— fo be cut next year. Losing the 
program would hinder the refu- 
gees' efforts to adapt to their 
new home, he added. 

The refugees are grateful fdr the 
project and othdr efforts to help 
them adapt to thc^U.S. But 
despite this, most of them still 
hopfc to return to their homeland. 

"It seems the longer they stay 
here, the niore they look forward 
to going home," Symoun said.. ' 
"They appreciate the support and 
/ the help*. They like it here, but 
they hope to go back," 

"I don't Aean they don't like it 
here," he added. "But no place is 
better than your owli counft'y." 
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SHAWIVTEE COLLEGE. Ullin, Illinois, f (iundechl967. People served annually in 
credit coursei: 4,317. » <> , * 
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12,000 GEESE ATTEND ' 
SHAWNEE WINTER TERM ^ 



by Bcxry Craig, The Paducah Sun, January 26, 1 98 1 



Far from xhc blazing guns of 
•Ballard* County, Ky,; thc^atlicr 
ing of gccsc at tin-y ShawVcc 
College lounges in a lakf. The 
birds are bo^s here. TiTc goose- 
to-studeiit ratio Is 12 to 1, in 
favor of the honkers, and tiiere 
are no hunters. 

*The geese who have chosen tiie 
campus as a wijitcr stopover 
give Shawnee a rnea^urt of 

f)restige. The school isn't exact- 
y a itesketball powerhouse. - 
, And there Is no footbalF team. 

"But we're number, pne in 
geese," says Dr. Loren^-Klaus, 
the college president.' "Shawnee 
, College has mqre geese thftn any 
sciioohn the country / 

The enthusiasfic Klaus may be - 
nglit. 

* # 

llhnois Department of Con" 
Ration recently counted beaks 
on campus and totaled'about 
12,000, mosdy belonging to 
Canad;^ geese. 

But why the gaggle of geese 
here? . . ' 



According to Shawnee pubhc 
• ^ Hiformation officer John Taylor, 
tke big birds have been college 
drop-i!is /or tiie last few years. 
This yeajJs-flock is tiie largest 
yet, by far. 

^ "Tliey startad showing up ^nL 
December and some of Hiem 
^niust have come to. get away 
^ - from iiunter^ in Kentucky," 
Taylor explained. "We know 
tiiey'r^ from Kentucky because 
^ liiey havQ..b'ands that were put 
on tiiem in Ballard CoOnty." 
(Taylor was referring to Ballard 
County \yildlife Management 
Refuge.)" 

'Wjiile the. goose hunting seasons • 
in'Rentucky and Illinois are bveK 
most of the geese s^m to be 
^staying pat at the college, in 
^ 'rural Pulaski 'Ccrunty nei^r ,Ullrn. 
H^inting is prohibited'at>Shaw- 
nee, TuyJor said. " » -a 



,Tiie geese, popular attractions 
for tile college faculty and strffw - 
mainly congregate o!i a small 
campus lake, fly off early in the ^ 
* day and return at nightfall, 

"They're really beautiful to 
- watch," Taylor said. "You 
should see them take off and 
come in for a landing libc^r- 
' planes."' C 

L.R. Hilterbrand, chairman of , 
the college agriculture depart- 
ment, priidictcd the geese will 
stick arqund until die weather 
^arms up or their food supply 
•runs'out. 

* 

"They're grazing birds," lie said. 
"They pick dftound'for wheat in 
' neighboring fields. As long as the 
. - wheat isn't sifow -covered they'll 
remain. If it,snows, tlitiy 'IHiead 
back soudi. When it gets warrner, 
they'll start migrating north." 

Hilterbrand, who teacliere - 

c 

course in conservation and agri- 
culturaj resqjjrces^ indcntffled _ 
the geese ^ mosdy Canadas, 
with ti scattering' of mallard and 
bhrck- Kc said the geese are prO* 
viding his students wiji "a 
unique laboratory experience." 
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PRISON INMATES BUILD A STILL, 
WITH BLESSING OF THE WARDEN 



by Bob Wiwlnch, "Copyrighted, 1981. Chicag o Tribune . Used with permission.** May 31 , 1981 



The Illinois correctional system 
is going into the booze manu 
facturing business. 

iCforc accurately', it is building 
the first ethanol producing plant 
to be legal on the grounds of 
a penal institution. However, 
there have been inmate stills 
clandestinely producing alcoholic 
elixirs in the past. 

But this ventrue has a far Aore 
serious goal i^n lifting^hi 
spririts ofmmates incarcerated 
for antis^ianjcts. ^ 

Ii^pii^/3ject works and cOr 
rectional <^fficials h.avc every con- 
fidence t^iat it w^l the plant 
will produce 500,000 gallons a 
year from a large distillery at 
the Vienna Correctional Center 
in southern llhnois. 

• 

The production, which is 
scheduled to start January 1, will 
be sufficient to ineet the needs 
of the entire State of Illinois 

Sasohohpowere^d automotive 
eet. 

In addition, 40,eJiibpgallons will 
be alloc.ited annually to be used 
as pure alcohol fuel in Depart- 
ment of Corrections vehicles 
used on the grounds of its 
facilities. 

The alcohol will have all oCthe 
* water content removed so that 

it can be either burned Straight as 
- fuel in converted }?rison' vehicles 

or ^blended with gasoline for 

highway use ni other state 

vehicles. 

Eventually, the Vienim plant is 
expected to produce 650,000 to 
750.0D{i-t^allons annuall) at con 
siderable savings to Caxpa)crs. 

According to Howar<l Skolnik, 
correctional industries superin- 
tendent, by blendyig 10 per cent 
alcohol with 90 per cent gasoline 
to produce 5 million i»allons of . 
gasohol - about thu amount the 



sta^e now purchases will save 
an estimated S250,000 a year. 
The prison-produced alcohol will 
sell for 50 cents a gallon* less 
than the market price. 

The venture also is expected to 
realize a $250,000 a year profit 
that can be used to subsidize 
other correctional industries m 
the red. 

Skulnik says the idea for the 
plant originated with South- 
eastern llliiK)is College in Harris- 
burg, which is under contract 
to provide vocational and college 
level training to Vienna iniiiatcs. 

Instead of merely providing a 
classroom-sized alcohol fubl 
plane for Vienna student^, it was^ 
suggested that. the institution 
consider launching a venture ' 
capable of producing large quan- 
tities of alcohoV for energy. 

In just mote than a y car,^ the prd- ^ 
ject has received grants aad com- 
mitments for grants from state 
and federal agencies totaHng 
S700,000, more than ^200,000 
of which came from prison 
industries funds. 

The building that will house the 
plant already has 'been built. . 
Skolnik said. It is near theun- 
stitutioirs oversized coal-fired 
boiler, which will furnish about 
80 per cent of the energy requir- 
ed to produce the alcohol. 

There are other benefits the state 
'will derive from the effort, 
Skolnik said. Because of the 
plant, about 15 inmates will be* 
trained aiuuially b) Southeastern 
Illinois College and graduated 
wit^i associate of arts decrees m 
alcolml fuel production. 



"That should be a highly em- 
ployable skilj^for the inmates 
once they jire released/' Skolnik 
said. • 

\ 

*'And, because our inmates 
train in the same class rooms as 
.students from ^ic^geiieral •popu- 
lation, the coinmunitv also -will 
benefit from the program." 

(9 

'*rm excited about the ven- , 
Jure," Skolnik said, explaining 
" that a host of state agencies 
have cooperated m the effort. 

One -» Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity - IS advising the project 
on the use of by-products from 
the alcohol manufacturing pro- 



The heated effluent from the 
process will be used to create an 
environment in which the q^ow- 
ing season of cat/ish and fresh 
water shrimp in eight pools 
near the plant can be extended 
by as much as six weeks. 

Also, Skolnik said, the by-pro- 
ducts yield a high protein ani- 
. mal feed that will be used to 
sustain the institutional cattle* 
herd at Vienna. 

As foK raw materials. Skolnik 
said the correctional farm at 
Vienna already produces suffi- 
cient Udvn to provide the plant 
with 100 days of operation 
annuaHy . 

'The rest we'll either buy or 
receive in trade for animal 
feed," Skolnik said. About 
200,000 bushels of corn will be 
required annually. 

"This is one of the few high- 
technology projects ever to be 
attemj^ed by a correctional 
industries department anywhere 
in the country." Skolnik said.- 

"With luck, It will only be the 
beginning of meaningful train- 
ing and employment opportuni- 
ties f<^r Mimatcs/" ( • 
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SPOON RIVER COLLEGE. Canton, Illinois. Founded 1959. People served 



'annually in credit courses: 4,703. ^ 



PRESIDENT: Paul Gianini, Jr.; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Lowell Fisher; BOARC 
MEMBERS: Sheilah Dye, .Kenneth Epperson, Gregory «Leigh, John^McGrew, C. Ctarl^ 
Moreland, Charlotte Vao Sickle and Larry Taylor. 
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SPOON RIVER COLLEGE 
IMPACT HERE GREAT 



by Tom Wood. Canron Daily Ledger , Oclober 20, 1981 



A fact ^licclt distributed jjic^u^) 
by Sfoon River College shuws in 
^ grapinc way .just liow much of 
an ccononl^c and -social impact 
the college lias on tins afca. 

For instance, the total college 
operating budget tins year $3-2 
rnilHon, of which nearly $2.6 
million is pa.yroll (or the 305 
employees, including 81 profcs 
sioiisals fulltime employees, 122 
part-time professionals, 90 full- 
time hourly employees and 12 
hourly part-timers. 

The college received 44.5 percent 
of 'its revenue from local "taxes, 
40 percent from state funds, and 
15.5 percent from tuition as the 
three major sources of revenue. 

In tlie past tliree years, thy cur- 
rent administration has been 
working hau^ to obtain grants 
that provide^additioiial money as 
well as bring back some of the 
taxes to this district. In 1978-79, 
the college used $178,'423 in ' 
grants, and that rose drastically 
to $715,805 in 1979-80 and to 
S796,760in 1980-81. 



With enrollment on the way up, 
the cost to educate a student fur ' 
a full academic year of 30 
credit h(^rs has gone down from 
S2,827 in 1978-79 to $2,639 in 
1980-81: 

"N^Tlic college offers 33 asscfciale 
degree programs, 22 occupation- 
al certificates and six general 
studies. The newest programs 
and services are in banking, fire 4 
protection, clerk-cypist, account- 
ing, child care and a career* 
cfcvelopiiient center. 



Classes are offered in five high 
schools, on two campuses, on ' 
television, through community 
facilities and b) microwave trans- 
mission. 

In terms of serving the com- 
munity, Spoon River College saw 
41,667 persons attend various 
events uii.thc campus during the 
past three years. More jtlian 30 
agencies have worked with 
Spoon River College for various 
programs, including the chamber 
of commerce, YMCA, YWCA 
and community mental liealcli 
center among others. 

More than 200 persons serve, on 
various lay ^advisor.y coninirttQeS 
for programs and college devel- 
opment. 



The college foundation has 
r<^d-$216,302'in the past two 
vpars and awarded 23 full scliol- 
/arsliips to Spuu» River Cullege 
students. > ^ 

There are extension centers in 
Macomb^ and Rushville along 
with the campus ^i Canton. 
Courses**aft offered at Astoria, 
Valley, Havana and Farmingtun. 
The College fur Kids programs 
for youngsters in the fourth 
through sixth grades have re- 
ceived nationalVecognition. 

Fulltime enrollment, at more 
than 800 students, is up 53 per- 
cent over the same^ period in 
19'77Mnd part-time enrollment, 
at more tlidii 2,000 is up 36 per- 
cent, of tjiose currently enroll- 
ed, 53 percent are in,tr^n'S(cr 
programs planning to go on tbs. 
four-year schools, while 47 perO 
cent are m technical programs. 

The college is indeed looking up. 

It's a credit nut only to the 
ininistration of President Paul 
Gianini but to the current college 
"board of trustees which is an 
outstanding group dedicated to 
seeing that Spoon River College 
. provides both a quality educa- 
tion and serves the communities 
of its district well-- 
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STATE COMMUNITY COLLEGE. East St. Louis. Illinois. Founded 1969. 
People «^ved annually in credit courses: 3,448. 

PRESIDENT: Rojetta Wheadon; BOARD"* CHAIRMAN: Marvin Wright; BOARD 
MEMBERS: Rufus Burns^ Sr., €dmund Jucewicz, Fayetta McKtnney Page, Rev. 
John Rouse.^RufusStarks, Rev. J^mes Voelker and Bryan Edwards. 
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STATE COMMUNITY GETS 
N^W HOME IN NEAR FUTURE 



East Ste Louis News, August 26, 1981 



State Coinmuiuty Cullcgc uf 
■ Etist St. Luuis, whicli has bi'ci i 
housed in a number of leased 
buildingb ni duwntuwn.East St. 
Lpuis fo| the past eleven years, 
will be niovine into it6 new 
permanent facilities in the 1981- 
82 academic year. 

The new campus will consist 
of an Academic and Admini- 
stration Building, a Learjung 
Resource Center Building, and 
a Vocational - Technical/Center 
Building. Recently, in, a brief- 
ing for the college staff on the 
pi-ogress of new campus con- 
struction. President Rosetta D,^ 
Whcadon indicated that the 
Skill Training Center is over 90 
percent*conipleted, and the other 
two buildings arc both over 80 
percent completed. 



These new structures will pro 
vide a net gain of 9,206 gross 
square feet over the present ^ 
facilities for the cullegc as well 
as a modern and adequate en- 
vironment of learning for its 
students. It is currently project 
cd tluit the new facilities will 
be ready for occupancy some- 
time in the Winter Quarter of 
1981-82 Academic year. Conse- 
quently, the 1981 Fall Quarter 
will most likely be tliQ last 
quarter that classes will be held 
in the old leased buildings. 

State Community College has a 
record of meeting its mission as 
a comprehensive community col- 
lege with a special emphasis on 
vocational and technical training 
and innovation, hi the 10 year 
period from 1970-1980, State 
Community College awarded^ 
- more than 2.000 degrees and cer- ■< 
I tificates. Of the.^^ about 29 per- 
^ cent i<i in college-transfer degrees, 
with the remaining 16 percent in 
general education development 
certificates. - 



With the anticipated occupation 
of Us new home sometime m the 
1981-82 academic year State 
Community College wilTbe able 
to provide its students with more 
state-of-the-art and relevant edu- 
cation and training whicli will 
better prepare them for the 
challenges of a posjc-industrial 
society. The coming decades will 
see the college making even 
greater strides toward the ful- 
fillment of Its missions. 
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THORNTOIM COMMUNITY COLLEGE. South Holland, lllmois. FcJunded 
1927. People served annually in credit courses: 18,179. 

PRESIOENTi .Nathan Ivey; BOARD CHAPMAN: Robert Anderson; BOARD 
MEMBERS. Ravrmond Dohmeyer, Margacet* Page, Dorothy Smith, Joy Waterman, 
Donald Voung, Frank Zuccarelli and Renee Juranek. • 
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SUCCESS AT THORNTON COLLEGE 



Ham monJ Tinic& July 19,1981 



Tliornton Community College 
has sliuwn wh.it sound in an age 

{•> r.H ru r.i n .4u:-oHfphtyt^- - - 
when a college falls un hard 
times. 

In the late 70s the South Hoi 
land-based college was m the red," 
running up big budget deficits 
for two) cars. The situation be- 
came intolerable, there was no 
money available for needed iiii 
provcmcnts and if eiiicrgencies 
arose, the college would resort 
to more borrowing, thereb) 
en la r ging t4a4;(Ic fie 1 1 . 

Somethmg had^^o be done, so 
tire college cm,barkcd on a pro- 
gram of reducing expenses but 
not at the expense of *.jualit\ 
education. 

* <» 

The Thornton Cominunitv Col- 
lege board approved a four-da \ 
Week during the sumnie'r, cut 
back on its adnnnistrators: slap- 
ped on a hiring freeze » and froze 
capital expenditures. 



It didn't take lung fur the re- 
sults uf these measures tu show 
u| y iu. l lic' budget. Last )car the 
college showed a surplus of 
$2,013,749; this year the bud- . 
get-tentatively set at SJ 0,345,537 
IS expected to be balanced again. 

The luring and spending freeze* 
has been lifted, replaced by more 
prudent hiring and spending 
policies than was the case before 
the financial crisis developed. 

The .struggle for financial sol- 
vency IS not over yet, however. 
The college has only enough cash 
on hand to cover about a month's 
worth of expenses. *'A lot de- 
pends on enrollment in deter- 
mining whethei Tliornton Com- 
inunitv College ends the year 
with a b.ilanced budget." con- 
troller William Mients says. 

The college derives 4^rpSccnt 
of its educatioi^und revenues 
from student tuition and fees. 
That compares with a statewide 
average of 17 percent. The out- * 
look for enrollment , is good-.^^' 
ironically, because when timcsiF 
are hard and jobs scarce—as is 
the case today in the Calumet 
Region -more young people en- 
roll m college. 



Whatever happens, Thurntun 
Community Cullct;e has learned 



an important lessuii. the pust 
World War II er.i uf easy money 
and bi^^{)cnding have ended for 
the nation's educational institu- 
tions. In urder^tu survive, col- 
leges and universities must oper- 
ate un a sound ecunumic footmg, 
employing cust-efficient business 
practices m their hiring, spend- 
ing and educatiuiial pultcies. 

Thornton Community College 
has seen the light and made the 
adjustment. The Region, no less 
than the coUege itself, stands to 
benefit. 
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TglTON COLLEGE, Riv9r Grove, Illinois. Founded 1964. People served anrtvallV 
T . in creditcourses: 43,655. 

-i PRESIDENT. Brent Knight. BOARD CHAIRMAN. Pat Naples, BOARD MEMBERS. 

mbert Colfins, Jane G^oppolo, Katie Newsham/ Geoffrey Obrzuit, Pat Pavini. Sam 
. Reda and Matthew Sinde, Jr. " • <^ 
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TRITON COLLEGE: 
INDUSTRY'S PARTNER 

; c Chicago Siin-lmies. Scp.lember 6, 1981. Article by Herb dould Reprimed with periinssion. 



\ To meet tlio iwcds u( roturniiu; 
students, niaiu «.uiinnunH\ col 
leges have begun ti) uiter tcJiiii 
cal courses with the vv.iiii .ids in 
mind: These scliuois plan their 
curricuhini aceorduii; to what 
job skiHs are in demand. 

TriUMi (A)llei;e luis taken tlie con 
ccpt one step turthei 

♦ This ctjiit^iunitN tolK^^i nivvibt 
suburban Rum drove has re.ich 
cJ a ctH)peratue aL^atinent witli 
(icneral Motuis to tiain CiiVl 
medianus It alsu lias made aj; 
ae;reeinei\t with ,i dw ta^r!!iu 
orLVmi/atU)U to v'stahh\i» a J,, 
carters trauinii; ta^ ilit\ «>p I:^ 
campus ^ 



I tiimk ic\ .1 brc akthroiis^l;. nij 
! believe we're i^oin^ to see ni ui 
pftlns" (H)pt'rati\c . du'..it, n 
at the corn mu Flit \ ^.(^IlT^e levci 
said (ieor^^ '/.iv.^^tu, a-.s.)iiit^ 
d^an* ni 1 i )i, h U A »{ 
t:.»re^. r 'iiii^ <tc't ih. 

"Thetc \ a t H n <u t; i 

all arua-> . -t Ailk d ' ih. >i , lu 



lei: 



ciii IV r 



rlu pla^c Co 



Gn)pcrati\c <.^iuL.iti*i.i wiUuTi^ 
pr<)\ide ad\.ituav:;.c v^to* hotn . 
Sides. ^Zariwtt: s i d. . • 
equipment ainl the yaw^v 
' - - ■ s I "yv \ ij^cl 

{cuts tr r.-i vl oi: :i)v\^ui}^ 
It tile\ Us<. b\ pi ^Tss,. 



stucicnts tr r.-i 
monr 

instruvtois/* he saiA 



•"lAhuatuMi IS i ..t busincts," 
he said. 'AVc know \ 'iw. r-i J,, 
tt besi. \Vh\ .iw"- t .,s do t' - ' 

In the past, skilBH workers pick^ 
ed Hp th^ir training on tbejolj. 
But today's rapidly changing 
technology demaR«d$ that even 
th© cntry-lev«l worker po^is 
some b^it knowled^. In addi- 
tion, a skills worker i^likefy to 
do a better Job and do it mcfe 
effidcntJy. 



"Take the die c asters."* Zaiiotti 
said. ''There was no \va\ we 
could have entertained the 
thought of bringing in $300. o6o 
\,\orth of ecjuipnieiit. But this 
vva\. we are .ible to serve them 
I the die casting mdustrs | . The \ 
aie in dire need of operator^ 

Uiuler the agr(;enient, Triton is 
. eonstruetiUi^a buildn^g tint will 
lu,irs^ the inieriiatioiKil head- 
^juarrvis ')i ilie SiKiet\ (A Die 
Casting Cni^iMeeri ,is well as the 
die eastip^.: iiistruerujiMl .u^as 
I 'le rc Ml ciie s- )cu tv \^ i\ ^ a ill 

hJp Ju tra\ 'h ^.^/^r ''t ''k 



*tl\v \ k ^' prt mJi. ii'l ! tiu Ju 



i*>v.i'r\ bitoiu ir ;:ot ^"'^v/u^^^ 
A 'til III ■ 1 ('.tiriwi'i ^a, ' I . 

, . , * associate 

i> )ai' 1 
,/ 

I i [toll s } iHU iU'lf . i-s. > t 

nuefiana > b^^^ai, A..^'>r 2't 

^rau) tf<a: oK ^ \ : ... 
;\e! ncesPij* U a^i 4^"- ' - ' 
Mptcrs dca* '^lijps * • ) 

.1 ht vri'iUMii ^ se )i. Ik ) . , ^ 

11. w ^ "w'i) 4pend eight 
weeks at dfiaiership, and then 
the cycJe aiI' be repeated 
Zanotti said. - 

" . . ■ / 



(j.M oper.ites 30 training ce titers 
of Its oWn .icioss the n.itKjii.. 
but thcv inostl) offer one - anei 
two-da) [)rogranis tu aecpiaint 
.veteran nieelianie.s witii rKw 
ee|iupmcnt. said Ken MeCJouft. ^ 
the gi.mr aufomaker's manager of 
tramuu^c velopinent 

"We d Jii't reaiU ha\e u'k time to 
ti.iin people in the basics.** Mc - 
C(jurt said. Another reason ue 
wanted our nieehani^^v to Well 
educated That uill uisi^U -d to 
eusronuT ^aM-.tact^ »n 

^ 1^ * .1 UK rh >}. ^1 A ' ^ t 

a. I r / ^ ''^^^ 

mon goals ^ 

he, 1 

Bo^Y MvCourt aiul C uni 
praised Truwii ^ ;ts to pr>)- 



I " ' aK^f'i": ^- 'tl - a W i\ ^ 
IK re iilM liMUC M.C^aT* Sa^J. 

\\ id not <>nU ijr .'ti t ^ . ^ viu 
cation. I .i- t t iVs ^is: M 
,* burglar , sj^^ . a - \^ 

.1 *K \ a^ V , \ a^i CSSj\ c 

C an ^ )U A . \v • ^ ' ! 

tfv Stau [il.M. )>^ a^ a L ru.t^ r 

Ml "[-^^\ ..iJ rii' T'ltwn 
■ \aJili N V "''^ iTl lk^ -iu^ 
( bie »c ' - ^ more ir* 1. • \s t- ■ 

'-^ Mil A ^ ' • ^^l k\ 

pi ' uu - ^ >' t . w li^r 



alt' rs iKli 



: ' • It 'n^ 

• o gone through i . 1-^ 

\ ^e a' ^'s tn 

A 1 S - ' ' ■ ' I d'i f ' \> V 

ve. , i «r, )vi i> u P 

handis-pn. \^ : \ a . a^' t'^ 

J. ' thejr . * --^ * / 
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WAUBONSEE COMMUNITY COLLEGE. Sugar Grove. Illinois, Founded 
1966, People served annually in crficlijfAourses: 12.357. 

PBESIDENT< John Swalec; BOARD CHAIRMAN: Richard Dickson; BO*\RD 
MEMBERS Janet Bodle, Evar Erickson, Ryby SweigarT.^ James To*&d.Dale VonOhlen, 
William Weigel and Jodi B^yer. 
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TEACHERS WHIP 
STUDENTS JNTO SHAPE 



by Mary Green, BaUvia Chronicle, Octobcr^3» 1981 



A program winch makes learning 
easier for hearing mipaired col- 
lck6 students ij> feejmg the piacii 
of federal budget cuts. * 

Waubon^e Community College's 
Hearing Impaired Program's job 
is getting harder witii recent cut- ^ 
backs, according to Bob Baker, 
director. 

This year* he said, Waubonsee < 
Hearing hn paired Program grants 
were cut 15 percent from last 
year's totals. Aithougii other 
Waubo(tsee Community College , 
programs were harder fiit, tiie^ 
hearing impaired program has 
been forced to make ciiaiiges. 

**We have one less instructor, a 
part-time secretary instead" of 
fyi-time, and student salaries 
have been cut," he said, adding 
the decrease in staff poses prob- 
lems with the increases in WHlP 
students this year. 

'This year we had 80, but now 
we're down to 77 students," 
he said. *'Even that is wa) above 
our projections; * 

*^o we have more students and 
less people to deal with them/' 
he said. 

Waubonsee 's Hearing Impaired 
Program has two majOr conV)o- 
nents. according to Baker. T\l 
supportive services program deo- 
vidcs ^HIP students with spe- 
tialized services^ to allow them to 
compete successful!) m regular 
college programs. 

**It gives hearing impaired stu- - 
dents'a chance to go tlirougli col- 
lege,*' he said. 



Students wiio are admitted to. 
tiie program are first given place- 
ment exams to determine wliat 
courses they sliouid take. Tiien 
throughout tlie sciiool year, 
WHIP'S staff of eight interpreters 



eacli accom 



pan^ 



students to 



tiieir classes, providing inter- 
pretation througii tiie use of sign 
language. 

Otiier students iielp by taking 
notes while the WHIP student 
watches tiie interpreter instead 
of the class instructor. \ 



Tutoring and counseling are also 
provided m order^to overcome 
communication and learning 
problems, lie said. "Since sign 
language is a wiiole different con- 
cept, a language barrier is in the 
nature of tlie handicap." 

Anotiier aspect of tlie iiearing 
impaired program is tlie oonsor- 
tium, a cooperative ctgreement 
among four community colleges' 
m Northern llhnois. College of 
DuPage m Glen Ellyn, Elgin 
Community College, Kishwaukec 
Community College in Malta, 
and Waubonsee. ^ 

Students who enrolf ni this pro- 
gran) begin their studies at Wau- 

, bonsee Community College, but 
^ire able to take programs at one 

r of the other schools with all 
the supportive services provided 
by WHIP. 

Students are admitted to WHIP 
. froiii 29 different high schools 
in the state, ^Baker said, and are 
mainly housed at the Aurora 
YMCA. "There's a lot of goid 
living space there," he said. 

Other students have their own 
ap.utments in the area, ho added. 

However, after students com- 
plete their program, they are en- 
couraged to find employmene 
^ themselves, although Waubonsee 
and their cbunsclor^ ,at home 
may assisf to somo tlegroe. 



"Placement is a cooperative ven 
ture," Baker said. "We all get in- 
volved, but wc insist that stu 
dents are responsible for them- 
selves." 

Costs for a hearing impaired stu- 
dent are no more than average 
college costs, he said, which in- 
clude tuition, fees and books. 
However, he added that WHIP 
'V spends nearly three times as 
mucliYor a hearing impaired stu 
dent than a college does for a, 
regular student, due to housing 
costs (over $1,000) and sup- 
portive service expenses. 

'*But every dollar spent on re 
habilitation is quadrupled in re- 
turn," he said, explaining that 
the program turns hearing im- \ 
paired students into working, 
* tax-paying citizerft. 

Akhough the Consortium pro- 
gram is funded through a three- 
year federal grant, one of 18 ^ 
such grants m the nation, the 
general hearing impaired program 
gets most of us financing from 
the Illinois Department oi Re- 
habilitation Services, which chan- 
nels federal funds through the 
state. 

And because of the decrease in 
funds this year. Waubonsee ad- . 
myiistrators are trying to find 
'other sources of funding to kc?ep^ 
WHIP at full capacity. Baker said. 

**Waubonsee has a good reputa 
tion ot having a strung program 
. for^tlie liearingimpaired." he 
said, adding tharthe administra- 
tion and Waubonsee board pf 
trustees seem to be pleased with 
the program's reputation. 
/' 

''And that helps, especially wlicn 
we're tipplying for more grants," 
he said. 
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JOHN WOOD COMMUMITY COLLEGE. Qu.ncy. Ilhno.s Founded 1974 
People servfejd annually in cre'dit courses 5.944 

PRESIDENT P.UII Hnath. BOAF^D CHAIRl^AN Robert Schol^. BOARD MEMBERS 
Sidney Crouch, Hu(jh Hurt; Ronald Mooro, James 'Reed L L Stone Arthur Wim and 
Terry Kostnor , i _ 
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QUINCY'S JOHN WOOD 
COLLEGE: QUALII^Y EPiJCAT ION 
M BAItGAflsPPR 

!by Alice NoWe, United Ptejg Inteftiational, September 6, 1981 
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John Wood Com m unity College 
is No/^35, tlie most recent 
junior college accredited in, Illi- 
nois. But it's in No. 1 in giving 
students a topnotcli education at 
bargilm bas6merit rates. 

John Woodt Organized iir 1^74, " 
contracts with 6thcT area col- 
leges Cor classes^ teadicrs «>nd, 
facilitres. , * 

A John Wood student can get 
a Qulncy College education - ur 
bcftaught^on facihties owned hy 
the prestigious University of 
Illinois - -for a mere SlS^-per 
credit hour. 

'that's about 15 percent of 
•Qumcy Colfcge'S tuition ra,te and 
.lialfi'that of the University of 

Illinois.. 

John Wood president Paul He^th 
say^ the, ^^chool adopted the 
unufue format* when it became 
apparent people objected to 
forxniijg a community college in 
an area already served by colleges. 

*^*Given the variety and qtiality 
of post-secondary education in 
the area, duplication of programs 
and services at-^i new instilfution ' 
iiva costly Jiew physical plant 
was clearly viewed as wasteful • 
and unnecessary,*' Heath wrote, 
in a report prepared witli ad- 
ministrative assistant Susan ~ 
Peterson. 

Tfiat led to the agreements with 
Quiiicy, th'e^'University of Illi- 
nois and six other institutions:. 
" Culver-Stockton Collie, Gem 
> City College, Qiiincy 'Beauty 
Acajdemy. Quincy Technical. 
Schools, all in lUinois." and 
Man nibal-LaG range College in 
Missouri and Southeastern Coni- 
**i)Tuiiity College in Keokuk, iowa. 



John'Wood*s 4,000 students'arc 
offered 38 program areas* -Qrf*t^^T^ 

'conipucer science to fashion ^ , 

" merch^mdisihg. \ 

. ; * * ^ V - * 

*A'lswine confinement program^'^if 
and othgr agriculture classes art,^ 
held at an experimental rese^rcii 

♦ far^i owi^ed^by the.Univ6«^ity of 
Illinois' which provides ^creage^^^ 
for 2f building and crdps. 

■ - ^ . ■ / ,^ ^ ♦ 

The college uses , the, .swijii: '_' • 

facility under a similar agreement 
~ with Kirk Structures, a manu* ^ ^ 
(acturer of confinement build;* 
ings.. , , ^ 

Three years ago, Heatli .said.V 
school officials applied their con- ^ 
cept to business and industry 
" training. . 

■**The Harris, Corp. (Broadcast 
Products DivisiotV) had been do- 
in|f sonic in-house training for 
their electronic ^technicians," 
iHeath said. "So we discussed the 
possibiht) ^of Harris providing ' 
technical training for us. * 

" ^ , \ 

'*We now, have probably the (in- ' 
esc electronics program ii) the 
state because students are always 
forking with state-of-the-art 
equipment. We doii't have to buy 
.equipment and have it outdated 
"two yearsjater," 

Heath said the concept reverses 
the traditional setup in which a 
' corporation pays to send its 
technicians to a college. John 
Wood pays Harris to train college 
students. 

The eljiictronics students can't 
complain about the cost. A simi- 
lar, program elsewhere would cost 
in excess of SI 00 per^ credit 
hour. Heath said'. John Wood stu- 
dents get it for the basic SJ 5 an 
hour. 

'Heath said the college can offer, 
the low tuition rate because its 
ppograni^ are subsidi/xd by state 
aid and it alsd gets money froiV 

* local taxes.' 



Qnce- students pay tuition' tll'e^ . 
are entitled to use aa^^resourccs,, 
at the other schools tKcyattcnd. 
■ ^ " ' >^ , * 

* **W<v-ncgotitate.^|^ instruction^ 
facilities, bj^t our stildents have 

. '"access to everything on^^that 
canjpus," he 'sJixL "We, dlin't 
want our stCidehts to wear arni- 
band/to know ♦which students 
" come f^jjcJm John'^ood." , 

.;v . ' 

"•Aj^ stu^crfts have jormitory ^ 
^^^j'pace available, at all the 'co- 
opcraung*iii5titutions. ^ ^ 

Heath said bis cbllegg ttlso wiii|ts 
'^'^to train studeiTt^ tQ^filf^ limited,* 
sp^ific job openings. ' 

**We're trying to take tire con^ ♦ . 

• cep> ^vert deeper into the com- 
munity^ recognfzing tliat even 
though there is '8 to ip percent 
unemfiloyment there are still 

■ jobs available,^' he said. 

'*We want to create ai^idividu- 
al occupitupn prg^am'^fof all 
the specialized jobs iif the ^ni * 
munity. We identify, what i^-^ 
iKcdeifor a job function, then 
we ask the employer to, help 
train the person.-' ' " 
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